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It is in this, as in every other art or study, the 
foundation only is laid at school, the manner of building 
is indicated ; the scholar may afterwards rear the super- 
structure, as high as his disposition and opportunities 
shall enable him. , . * ^ * • .Camp^eliJs Jjccturet, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAP. I. 

TO ascertain a principle is of little use, 
unless we give it efficiency in our conduct. 
. This is the end had in view by ifistruction, and 
till this appear, all knowledge is in vain. The 
mind, rightly principled, will be desirous to 
make trial, whenever a suitable and important 
object is placed in view. If, therefore, any 
axe determined on seriously engaging in Self- 
Cultivation^ such will be smxious to ask, what 
methods may most surely, or most readily tend 
to secure the desirable object. 

Wherever we are going, it is of great im- 
portance that we ascertain the right road, and 
the best, at our first setting out. If any at- 
tainment seem desirable, can it be gained is a 
reasonable question. Ignorance and frivolity 
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will put it, by way of excuse for doing nothing, 
and will not, therefore, wait for an answer. But 
there are some who will not regard the labour, 
provided any foasible scheme is explained to 
them. It is only for the use of such, that any 
man will take the labour of instructing ; and 
when he meets with them, the pleasure so far 
exceeds the fatigue, as to put it almost out of 
the account. 

The strongest desire after self-cultivation 
wfll be but partly efficient, without some pre- 
vious assistance. Improper modes may be 
persisted in, till much precious time is irre- 
coverably lost. And, though an ardent mind 
will always gain much by the attempt, even if 
not made in the most proper manner, yet it 
were a pity that such energies should be 
wasted in any degree ; a pity that the greatest 
facilities should not be afforded to those who 
are willing to put them to diligent use. 

Whoever admits, therefore, as a principle, 
that he ought to educate himself, will, if he 
have any vigour of mind, be anxious instantly 
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to begin. If conscious of having acted already 
much on this principle, he will be doubly glad 
to meet with any practical rules for assisting 
him in his operations. To lop one branch 
may sometimes clear to the eye a long vista; 
to conduct to one eminence may explain all 
the windings of the road, and encourage exer^ 
tion by the certainty of success. 

Desultoriness is one of the greatest impedi* 
ments to our success in any attempt ; yet it is 
one to which the alctive are very liable. Those 
who are continually changing their object, or 
their means, or their expectations, may exult 
over the idle, who attempt nothing ; but their 
gains in the long run will be more nearly on a 
par than their present bustle leads them to 
suppose. Ever near upon their dbject, they 
yet do not attain it. One experiment more 
would have ascertained the proper method, 
and ensured the result. 

He, too, who has an object in view, may 
gain it ; but, for want of knowledge, lose also 
much more^ which he might have gamed at the 
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same time. The purest copper now in use^ 
is obtained from a waste water, which had for 
ages been suffered to run unheeded away. 
Principles most coinmonly will apply to more 
^ than one object. A process once discovered, 
^^Jf by a little adaption, serve for various 
productions; or, by a slight alteration, may 
secure various results. He who determines 
to cultivate his own mind, will, if suitably in- 
structed, gain in many modes, and grow men- 
tally rich beyond his expectations. 

Many have exclaimed with sorrow, how I 
wish I had known that when I was young ! 
if I had had any friend to have put me in the 
way, or had had but a book given me, just 
to open my mind : but I had to blunder on 
much in the dark, and have therefore made but 
little progress^ 

That must be a friendly hand which aims to 
guide in such important exertions. The prof- 
ferred assistance will not be spurned by the in- 
telligent ; should it happen that some parts of 
. the advice are irrelevant, or inappropriate to 
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the youth's specific situation, it will be strange 
if ail endeavour to instruct does not afford 
some assistance. A direct rule, or an occa- 
sional hint, may suit; a reference to some 
principle may elucidate, or a delineation of 
some admirable result charm to imitation. He 
that shall be warned, or directed, or animated, 
by the advice here given, will have no occa- 
sion to lament as a loss the money, or the still 
more precious time, which it may cost. Should 
the volume be adjudged by any one to have 
been of no use to him, the author and the 
reader must be content to divide the blame 
between them. 

It is with the hope, however, that readers 
of this description will be very few, that he 
makes such a proposal, and that readers of 
quite another character will be numerous. He 
is conscious that in this case, dividing the 
credit of the result will be but justice ; as 
whoever reads to his actual benefit, brings to 
the book a mind and disposition highly credit- 
able to himself. No light could assist him 
who was actually^blind : no painting could in- 
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terest any one but a& he had knowledge to 
examine and feel the artist's skill. It is there- 
fore to my more intelligent readers I look for 
approbation ; let every one, for his own credit 
sake, hesitate before he utterly despises what 
is before him. 

Indeed, mere reading the book can hardly 
ensure a fair judgment in any case ; the advice 
must be taken before its value can be ascer- 
tained. The praise even which shall be as- 
sented to, before trial shall be carefully made, 
will demand a large discount, on the part either 
of author or reader. Should any, in future 
years, refer to some sentence in this work, as 
the instigating cause, or the directing rule of 
any mental benefit attained ; that will be the 
truest praise, — though it may never reach the 
writer, or only in that world, where men re- 
ceive according to the fruit of their domgs. 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE CONTINUATION OF SCHOOL STUDIES. 

SO much is the time of leaving school 
regarded as a period of emancipation, that 
it is not uncommon to see, not only tutors 
forsaken, but the very books in disgrace, and 
a sort of mortal enmity arises between the 
young mister and all the old authors, as if 
Horace and Xenophon, Euclid and Newton, 
having been aiders and abettors, accessories 
before the fact, were condemned for all the 
guilt attaching to so many years ill-endured 
bondage. The breach is open, the quarrel 
serious, is never made up in after life, but 
perhaps boasted in; resort being made to 

B 



eflfrontery to repress any little misgiving, which 
might occasion internal uneasiness. 

That is perhaps a violent case. But the 
same occurs in a milder form, much more 
frequently, with those who only neglect what 
the former contemn; who equally let go all 
the benefit which might have been secured by 
timely care. " Why, really, I have not looked 
at a Latin author since I left school,'^ must be 
the answer, if one is truly given to a close and 
distinct question. " I have lost my Greek 
Testament ; that and the Lexicon are, I be- 
lieve, up in a drawer somewhere, but I don't 
know." All the money the books have cost, 
and all the price the tuition has cost; and 
what makes it worse still, all the irrecoverable 
time spent in idling with them, is thus rendered 
absolutely of no value for efficient use: the lad 
might as well never have had such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Let it then be received as an indubitable 
and important principle, that the studies of 
school must some of them be good and useful, 



and worth the while to keep up. There is 
scarcely any one of them which ought to be 
neglected, or which can be forgotten without 
considerable hurt, either to the youth or the 
man. There are some of them which must be 
important to the specific station in view, these 
ought carefully to be regarded ; and there may 
be some of them highly ornamental, polishing 
the mind at least, if they do not give it 
strength ; these may be kept hold of with little 
trouble ; little at least in the estimation of a 
mind capable of feeling, and enjoying, the 
pleasure they give. To such, indeed, there 
will be some danger of paying them a more 
than proper share of attention. 

Supposing you desirous to keep up some 
concern in studies already attended to, it will 
be proper to make an arrangement of them, 
something like what is thus hinted at. It may 
possibly be found that some attainments bear so 
little similarity with your probable destination, 
that the slight acquaintance you have with 
them already may suffice. I am afraid, how- 
ever, to mention any one specific topic, aware 
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Get your own mind to work, and something 
will be done. A few trials will possibly show 
that the difficulties, if great, are not insur- 
mountable ; in this case the pleasure of sur- 
mounting will well reward for the toil; and 
the talent thus roused into action will be 
secured, so that the mind will never lose it. 
A drawing done under the master's eye has also 
more or less of his hand ; the knowledge of 
this must take off much from the pleasure of 
contemplating it as one's own; a slighter 
sketch, or, as is very possible, a more finished 
piece, done all alone, by the energetic exer- 
tion of one's individual taste and adroitness, 
will be with justice prized more highly, will 
gratiiy with the consciousness of skill, and 
will instigate to aim at yet higher excellence. 
The having no instructor on whom to rely, 
will, thus operating, become a happy circum- 
stance. 

It will be very possible, too, that soon after 
the escape from instructors, the new situation 
may call for exertions, the actual use of which 
was not foreseen by tlie child ; the importance 



of which will be now felt by the youth. This 
new but powerful principle of necessity will 
have the happiest effect, if it rouse the powers 
to recollect knowledge, to try again, and agam, 
till the requisite skill be attained. To be 
obliged to say, " I cannot do it," will, by a 
youth of any proper feeling, be found extremely 
uncomfortable. The having been forced to 
make such an acknowledgment once, has 
operated in some minds to set them on such 
arduous studies in secret, as have soon qualified 
them sufficiently to undertake at the next 
necessity ; and the awkward confession has 
been done away for ever. I have known a 
little disgrace of this kind have the happiest 
effect. And I have known, too, the having 
once confessed inability, become the occasion 
of confirmed impotence ; having once stood 
the disgrace, it has been felt no longer : but 
these were either weak characters, incapable 
of proper feeling, or obstinate ones, of whom 
there was little hope. Before you yield up 
competition and strenuous endeavour, con- 
sider to which of these classes you wish to 
belong. 
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Should the result of such experiments prove, 
that you have well attained at school the 
knowledge which your opportunities supposed, 
let this become a reason, not for remissness, 
but for that, gentler, but gratifying care which 
may keep up attainments secure, or enlarge 
the knowledge to so fair a degree won. Con- 
tinuing any process of which we are mas- 
ters, is seldom troublesome; is most com- 
monly highly pleasing. There is, however, 
great danger of neglecting this specifically, 
because we think we know it well. This is 
the direct way to forget it, or at least to lose 
that facility in it which makes it quite our 
own; I would therefore strongly recommend 
some regular mode of still keeping on such 
studies as may have value in them sufficient 
to deserve the care. None can, without trial, 
suppose how small an exertion, well directed 
may suffice for this ; nor how pleasant that 
exertion becomes, when formed into a regular 
and efficient habit. 

When the languages are in question, the 
mere use of a French or a Greek Testament 



has kept up the knowledge once acquired; 
and the pleasure, too, which such an acquire- 
ment is calculated to afford. The translating 
one verse every day can hardly be deemed a 
task. One verse a week is still less ; yet even 
such a slight attention, well persisted in, will 
do much toward retaining, and, as judgment 
ripens, towards perfecting our acquirement in 
a degree sufficient for pleasure, and ready at 
least for use, if more necessity should arise. 
I have known the Latin learnt at school, and 
forgotten for twenty years, revive by such a 
process to considerable efficiency. Had the 
need of it been foreseen, and had such a pro- 
cess been continued all that while, how much 
greater had been the attainment ; how much 
more easy the revival. It is worth while, 
therefore, now- and then to make a drawing, 
even if your pursuit do not seem to lead you 
that way ; a picturesque taste will hereby be 
acquired, which is almost another sense, and 
obtains great pleasure from objects in which 
others can see nothing. Subjects cannot be 
wanting to an accustomed eye, nor opportunity 
to a determined mind. 1 have seen a tour in 
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Flanders thus enriched, by a person whose 
talent at drawing was not splendid. The 
yarious places, scenes, accidents, were by this 
means fastened on his mind : he could travel 
over that journey again at any time, with little 
trouble, and to great gratification ; and had 
circumstances led him to publish, these 
sketches, in the hands of a competent artist, 
might have rendered the volume of double 
value to the public. His rule in several ex- 
cursions he made, was, to minute down what- 
ever happened every evening, and to sketch 
whatever he saw which particularly gained his 
attention. Many gentlemen, carried by their 
profession abroad, have had to lament, that 
though they could in an intelligent manner 
view and describe, yet they could not depict, 
and have therefore sent their observations to 
the world destitute of the illustrations de- 
sirable ; or, perhaps, for want of them, have 
been obliged to hide their knowledge, or con- 
fine it among a few friends. 

Although I have specified only in languages 
and, drawing, yet the reasoning will hold good 
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as to erery other attainment. Keep what you 
have learned, and add to it, if possible ; and 
the mode which renders this extremely easy 
is, to give a little attention to it every day. 
It is surprising how little will suffice for this 
purpose, if the mind be in it, and act with 
regularity. • 

It is very true, that when a youth leaves 
school, a new scene opens before him ; a new 
set of occupations fill his time, and impe- 
riously demand his attention ; yet it seldom 
happens that this new train of duties is so 
complete, as totally to shut out all opportunity 
for attention to former studies. I would ad- 
vise a resolute trial before such a judgment be 
acceded to. The case more common is, a 
considerable degree of idleness, in which much 
time is lost ; or frivolity, whi€h spends it to 
still greater disadvantage : against these I 
would protest most decidedly. A young per- 
son has not a moment to lose. If you lose 
money, you may gain it again ; but the loss 
of time is irretrievable : opportunity must be 
taken at the moment, or it goes by, never to 
return. The value of the teens is beyond cal- 
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culation ; it is the seed-time of life ; much 
may be done, and, if well done, the rich har- 
vest is sure : negligence here will encumber 
future life, and occasion much deficiency and 
after loss. Let me repeat it then, a very 
little endeavour, regularly and statedly made, 
will secure, and much enlarge, all the know- 
ledge attained at school, to your own great 
gratification and advantage. Now and then 
to read a page, will refresh the memory ; now 
and then to work a problem, or translate a 
verse, cannot be esteemed a great exertion ; 
yet will some such slight attention, which may 
fairly be stated as an amusement, produce, 
with considerable advantage, the effect desired. 
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CHAP. III. 



READING. 



An author is a silent tutor; one of the 
cheapest, most important, convenient, and 
efficient, in the grand work of instruction. 
Persons who do not read, may pick up much 
by observation, but their knowledge must be 
comparatively scanty. An author is one who 
has picked up much by observation too ; and 
if you read fifty authors, you have the ad- 
vantage of fifty times the observation which 
can possibly come under your own eye. Nay, 
though a mere observer, who does not read, 
may gain ideas, yet on such terms, seldom is 
judgment attained. The ideas picked up are 
rather kept huddled together, than sorted, ar- 
ranged, and displayed in their proper beauty. 
The bag may be soon filled on the sea-shore 
with gUttering pieces ; much, however, which 
may catch the eye is not 'worth preserving ; 
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what has in it beauty or value, ought to be 
understood, and placed in an orderly manner 
in the cabinet. 

It is seldom that intelligent persons are 
disinclined to reading. Mind finds so excel- 
lent a feast in a well-written book, that it is 
always rather voracious, as far as opportunity 
and ability go ; and when, through* some 
mistake in education, persons of good abilities 
grow up careless of books, giving them little 
of their time or their affection, they betray 
themselves on every occasion ; their range of 
knowledge is very confined ; their actual ac- 
quaintance with science, history, ov any thing 
which requires thought, is extremely shallow. 
They cannot but be conscious of their deficiency 
in these respects, and either take no part in 
the conversation, or labour to turn it into 
some channel less deep, where their little 
knowledge may suffice, or their knack of ob- 
servation give them opportunity to shine. It 
is reading, says Lord Bacon, makes a full 
man. If persons of good natural talents feel 
the want of reading, how much more will those 
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^hose powers are more allied to mediocrity. 
Such have not in themselves great efficiency 
for observation ; they had need borrow the 
experience of others ; they are not apt at the 
striking out new ideas from any hint which 
conversation may furnish ; they had need, by 
xeading, attain the knowledge of what has 
l)een done to their hand. Unless your talents 
are very considerable, reading is absolutely 
necessary for you ; even with the greatest 
powers, reading will be extremely advan- 
tageous. We shall judge more favourably of 
your, intellect, if we perceive it inclines you to 
read, with due attention and selection; the 
desire to improve is already a good pro- 
ficiency. 

We have many instances of deep and ef- 
fective knowledge being obtained from books, 
by those whose unfortunate situation in life 
prevented access to any other mode of in- 
struction. An old book, bought at a stall for 
a few pence, has been the foundation of much 
science. The mind set thus a-goiQg, will 
proceed ; and when it is covetous of books, 
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books will be had. If the number attainable 
should be few, those few will be the more 
oflen read, and the better understood and 
' digested. The poorest need not despair, even 
of proficiency, if only a trifling sum can now 
and then be spared foe a book; while the 
richer often are half-starved, as to mentality, 
in the midst of a large library, untouched, or 

slightly scanned over. 

■ • t 

You hav6 sdfne books brought from school, 
some presented to you, perhaps, on that oc- 
casion ; regard them as a treasure ; add to 
them as opportunity offers ; you will prize 
them the more as your stock encreases, and 
especially as your acquaintance with their 
contents becomes more familiar, as your 
'amusements and satisfactions are interwoven 
with your intimacy with them. Should you be 
evidently studious, you will easily find some 
friend who, having similar feelings, will be 
pleased with yours, and will be ready to foster 
them, by lending you from his own stores ; 
with the additional advantage of his more 
ripened judgment, in selecting what is suitable 
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for your use, with hints and observations, 
guiding you to a proper understanding of the 
author, to a necessary caution in regard to 
some of his sentiments, or a peculiar recom- 
mendation of principles found to be important 

Adopt reading, therefore, as one staple 
means of mental improvement; and give it 
that sort of attention which its importance de- 
serves. Many young persons will read a book, 
and are even fond of it, when they happen on 
one which greatly excites curiosity; when 
this fit is over, then for weeks, or months 
possibly, they never con over a single page. 
Such a desultory mode can seldom effect any 
thing of value. The mind accustomed to such 
fits and starts of exertion will never be healthy : 
like the body, it is kept up in best condition 
by regular, constant, and sufficient exercise; 
without this it will be feeble, liable to nervous 
irritability, and its actions will be unsatisfac- 
tory, because, although laborious, they are 
inefficient. Indeed, where the excitement of 
curiosity is the sole or principal motive for 
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reading, the sort of book chosen will often be 
not that which is likely to yield the best in- 
struction. That curiosity must already be 
under good regulation which conducts to works 
of worth and eminence. The time given to 
frivolous volumes is but lost, as to self-culti- 
vation ; and although amusement may claim a 
share of attention, with the young especially, 
yet ought such a principle to be well watched, 
lest the share taken be exorbitant; lest it 
swallow up more important concerns. 

To attain the love of reading, and obtain 
the benefit it is calculated to afford, bring it 
into a habit. Do not be content to read when- 
ever you meet with an alluring author, but 
adopt it as a rule always to have a hook in read" 
ing. This will not require you to be always 
reading that book : it will not oblige you to 
give more than its proper share of time and 
attention to this department of your duty; 
but rather, having determined that this is 
your duty, having ascertained what sort of at- 
tention you may with propriety give it, this 
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method will enable you to cultivate your mind 
efficiently, and make the most of such oppor^- 
tunities as you may lawfully devote thereto. 

Could we, after each day, take a just retro*- 
spect of the time past, and its various modes 
of occupation, it would be found that there 
were several, perhaps small portions of it, 
which passed away unheeded and unimproved. 
Nothing immediately claimed our attention, 
and nothing was therefore actually attended 
to. Now, a book at hand would have filled 
up those lesser blanks of time to good pur- 
pose; five minutes now, and ten minutes then, 
would, in a comparatively short time, get 
through a volume. Some morsel of instruct 
tion, like the specks of gold obtained firom 
the sand, would in time become a valuable 
store. It would not be wise in those who sift 
the rivers to say such little bits are not worth 
regarding; see how the heap rises; nor let 
the youth give up the habit of reading, be- 
cause it is only a few minutes at a time which 
he can lawfully devote to it. 
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When there is a book at hand, the excite- 
ment of the mind is kept up ; it can seek its 
gratification readily, and it gains, although by 
slow degrees. Should the book not be deter- 
mined on, or not be near, the opportunity 
might be lost in procuring it, or given up, in 
hope of some season occurring which should 
be more favourable. This, it might be safely 
predicted of such minds, they will never find. 
He who has his author at his elbow will get 
through many a volume, before the other will 
find his opportunity of selecting a work upon 
which to begin. 

Whatever habit we allow, and especially 
whatever habit we deliberately form, had need 
be very carefully adjusted, watched, and pur- 
sued. The resolution to read, should be ac- 
companied with a resolution to select the 
author, subject, and rotation, with the utmost 
care. A firiend at hand, as has been already 
suggested, may be of incalculable benefit. It 
is. needful to add, this friend should not be one 
young, ignorant, and prejudiced : what advice 
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can such a one give, better than what your 
own unformed jadgment might suggest? The 
case of a youth must be rather peculiar, who 
lias not at hand, or at least within reach, one 
ivhose years and knowledge may help to guide 
liim, if he be truly desirous of such assistance. 
His first care should be to gain a judgment 
Tiper than his own. Any sacrifice of self- 
conceit, or pertinacity, will be well bestowed, 
if by such means the desired guidance may 
be more easily obtained. 

That much depends upon the choice of 
authors, will appear, from considering that 
many men of admirable knowledge . have not 
the knack of instructing ; that many of exqui- 
site talents are destitute of principle ; that 
science is elucidated every day, and although 
one cannot say that the newest treatise is the 
best, yet certainly many older works are 
greatly set aside by new discoveries. A young 
student may arrive with much greater ease 
and certainty at his object, if he is aware which 
statement in any case is most just, most lucid, 
or most full upon the point. How much hard 
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study might have been saved to mauy a 
scientific man, if at his first setting out he had 
bought the right author. Much has the un- 
fortunate wight to unlearn who has been led 
astray, if it be but by one erroneous principle, 
or even by the indistinct statement of a true 
one. 

The books decidedly most important are 
those which relate to your specific profession. 
There can scarcely be any situation or occupa* 
tion which has not something to be learnt from 
authors. Those persons who, in your present 
stage of life, undertake to instruct you, must 
be very ignorant themselves if they cannot 
point out to you the specific treatises most 
suitable, and in the order best adapted to your 
progress. Put so much confidence in their 
judgments as to study well what they may re- 
commend. It may be possible, that the books 
so placed before you may not be alluring, by 
graces of style, or even by chearfulness of mat- 
ter ; but, be careful how you call that dull, 
heavy, or uninteresting, which comes recom- 
mended as appropriate to your opening pro- 
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spects in life. Shoidd it even foe so in all fair 
estimate, yet its being suitable ought to over- 
c^ome reluctance; its being necessary should, 
i£you feel rightly, stimulate to exertion. Action 
-^vill take off ennui; victory will reward the 
most plodding toil. 

Supposing it is scarcely needful to urge you 
to studies so powerfully recommended, I pro- 
ceed to state, that, however important specific 
knowledge may be, there is a sort of general 
information in its own nature extremely use- 
ful, and in the intercourse of life almost ne- 
cessary ; and, as an intermixture with more 
serious studies, highly beneficial. However 
the being a lawyer, a farmer, a landlord, &c. 
may form the distinguishing character of any 
one, yet the general character of man, of in- 
tellectual, should not be forgotten : this can- 
not be merged in the former, without some 
considerable loss, both of respectability and of 
enjoyment. The reasoning powers, if wholly 
confined to technical subjects, will become 
cramped, perhaps distorted, as frequently the 
limbs .of a mechanic, by some constrained po- 
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sition, or awkward exertion : free, open ■ ex- 
ercise is most conducive to health in all cases. 
Give full play to the faculties, at least in some 
degree, it will enable you to return to your 
stated labours, freshened and alert. 

Whatever, therefore, may enlarge your men- 
tal powers, will be worth your while to study. 
One small volume may open to you many 
views which you could no otherwise obtain ; 
to have had only a glimpse of them is to be 
many degrees above absolute ignorance. To 
know that some things exist, is to keep oqr- 
selves from many a foolish speech, from many 
a false judgment, from many a ruinous decep- 
tion. A new science attained, is almost as a 
new soul given; it is, at least, as a new sense 
obtained. Where couching may cause the 
blind to see, it is a pity the man should con- 
tinue in darkness ; or be shut out of society 
by deafness, if any operation may give him 
hearing. Regard your mind as having many 
powers and faculties, every one of which 
deserves to be brought into action; esteem 
yourself but half a man, while destitute of 
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knowledge ; any honourable knowledge which 
comes within your reach. 

The works of nature are multifarious, ever 
new, ever leaving much more to be known. Do 
not shrink from the contemplation, because the 
subjects are endless, but determine rather, out 
of so many, to seize hold on a few. A walk in 
the country will be made far more interesting by 
even a slight acquaintance with natural history. 
The flower, which many pass as a weed, will 
become a prize, if a little skill in botany enable 
you to discern its qualities, its beauties, or its 
scarcity. To have so fair, so large a book as 
that of nature, presented to us, and we not 
able to read it, is a state of ignorance, which 
the energetic mind ought not patiently to bear. 
Whatever page is open to you, con it well ; 
but to do this, it will be requisite that you ' 
borrow the assistance of some able authors. 

There is a knowledge of man too, highly 
important for every one to obtain. He will 
be liable to much deception who is ignorant 
of the common principles by which human 
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nature is actuated. He will expect more than 
he ought, and will be disappointed ; he will 
address himself to principles which have ge- 
nerally but feeble influence, and will wonder 
he does not succeed. Read authors who have 
seen life, and display it. Travellers show the 
species in many varieties ; history marks the 
grander movements of the multitude; bio- 
grs^hy shows you more minutely some single 
individual. You will from each, and especially 
from all, gain an insight into the true nature 
of the world you live in, and the beings with 
whom you must encounter, either in a friendly 
or in an adverse manner% To know your 
company is of great importance to your own 
proper behaviour, to your comfort, and your 
safety. 

As the mind of man is his prime excellence, 
emanations of mind are peculiarly valuable. 
General literature has peculiar charms, and 
dull must our eye-sight be if we are not more 
or less fascinated by them. The mind should 
not only be cultivated, but dressed into neat- 
ness : let the rose-bush find a place, as well as 
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the apple-tree, both must be pruned, and 
guided, to display themselves in the most ele- 
gant, or most productive manner. Facts are 
the solid treasures of the mind; reasoning 
Tissorts, and shapes them into their most use- 
iul forms. With a few of them, or with only 
their mere semblances, will taste, and fancy, 
«md literature, as by magic, conjure up visions 
^delightful, ennobling, highly stimulative to 
mental energy; which not merely amuse as 
speculations, but instruct, by bringing into 
view possibilities, which plain facts have never 
realized, but which sometimes start into being 
by the mere circumstance of having had such 
visionary existence. 

I refrain from specifying authors and books, 
because a just catalogue would be almost 
endless ; because your personal opportunities 
must regulate your choice, in a great degree ; 
and because if once the principle of always 
having a book in reading shall appear in its 
due importance, you will not rest till all that 
is within your reach is actually obtained. 
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When I say all that is within your reach, 
it may perhaps be proper to put in a word ot 
caution. Never suffer yourself to peruse what 
you perceive to be trash, never debase ypur 
mind to ribaldry, never contaminate your prin- 
ciples with infidelity. He who would seduce 
you to such a conduct, under the notion of 
trying all parties, and judging for yourself, 
ought, to be consistent, to recommend you 
not to account as poison what has been usually 
so esteemed ; but make the trial, how much 
arsenic you can take without producing death ; 
the experiment is not likely to be made in this 
shape ; were any hardy enough to try, should 
his life not be the forfeit of his rashness, yet 
probably his health would ever after feel the 
injury. Dread the effect then upon the mind, 
of any thing which the wise, the experienced, 
tell you may inflame the imagination, or stu- 
pify conscience, give a permanent distortion 
to the judgment, or paralyze the customary 
exertions of ^nuine piety. If you are arrived 
at that point which undervalues the wisdom 
of age, and sets up the self-conceit of ignorant 
youth as a better guide, there is little hope of 
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self-cultivation effecting much with you. No 
rules which can be given will appear to you 
so proper as your own notions. It is in hopes 
you know yourself better, that I proffer to 
you my assistance. 

There is one mode of instruction, which 
I cannot but recommend to you. Those 
periodical works, entitled Reviews, have an 
especial claim upon you. If you have much 
time for reading, those will of course gain 
your attention ; and if your opportunities are 
scanty, some one of them will give you a 
variety of information, such as no single work> 
of equal size can afford, and in a shape which 
may make it extremely useful to you. These 
cast a capacious eye over general literature, 
present you with something of books whose 
price may put them quite out of your reach, 
bring into view sciences after which you would 
not seek, and will lead you with a gentle hand, 
but a firm step, to many a topic important, 
delightful, and highly improving to the open- 
ing mind. Instead of invidiously naming any 
one, I shall only entreat you to confine your-* 
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self to such as give religion fair play; this 
vriW narrow your choice much, but don't regret 
it. Think it better to lose even what may be 
ably written, if some base principle evidently 
warps the judgment of the writers : every 
Review has a specific character ; any judicious 
friend can assist you in the selection. 

It would, perhaps, after all, be unfair not 
to specify one volume, as extremely proper for 
your age and pursuits. Dr. Johnson says, 
that Watts's Improvement of the Mind ought 
to be read over once a year, by every person. 
Should you make the trial, I am persuaded 
the result must be beneficial to your character, 
unless you are extremely deficient towards 
yourself. 
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CHAP. IV. 



0B8BRYATI0N. 



However important towards the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, reading may be ; yet there 
is a possibility of our being much misled, 
should we exclusively give up our opinion, or 
our judgment, to any author. Every man who 
writes, will, if he is honest, give you his settled 
notion upon the subject, but this notion may 
have been formed under some partial light, 
or some bias of prejudice. What he in sin- 
cerity says, may nevertheless be not the truth, 
but only an approximation towards it. It is 
your part, to take heed that you be not led 
astray by any one. And the necessary process 
for avoiding this evil is, to correct all you 
read, if possible, by your own observation. 
A man would judge falsely of many objects were 
he to look at them with one eye only ; nature 
has given him two, to render his judgment 
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more certain. Let the mind use all its eyes, 
if it would not impose upon itself, or be misled 
by others. 

Indeed much may be seen, which no read- 
ing can present to the mind. And much 
must be seen, to be rightly comprehended, as 
no description can place it in all its points 
before us. One glimpse of a prospect, will 
give a more accurate idea of it, than any author 
can by words. The picturesque description 
which led the imagination astray, shall be re- 
duced to its true value, by a glance at the 
reality ; or beauties, which no words can paint, 
shall fasten upon the delighted recollection. 
Life, like the landscape, is often distorted 
thus ; and the youthful mind is fired, or dis- 
gusted, as the case may be, without real cause. 
The observation actually made, shall in a short 
time bring things to their true level ; a cir- 
cumstance of vast importance to our proper 
action in, and towards them* 

To an observant mind, many objects for 
observation present themselves. Persops, 
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place, actions, sentiments, in infinite variety 
occur ; to let them all pass, without gaming 
some instruction by them, is a great waste of 
opportunity. Yet to pore over every one may 
be quite needless, and may foster the habit 
df prosing upon every occasion, tiresome to 
your companions, and useless to yourself. 
Bring what judgment you have to the selec- 
tion. It will not always be just to esteem that 
a trifle, which at first glance seems so : mind 
may work upon it, till it becomes of great 
importance. While some things which may 
seem of consequence, may, when examined, 
be like the glitter on some minerals, not gold, 
but tarnish. 

If judgment be important, to direct you 
on what to spend your time and care, it is 
equally necessary to regulate the mood and 
manner, in which you regard each individual 
topic, when selected. To treat a seriouiS sub- 
ject in a jesting manner, is not the mode most 
likely to gain a true or useful knowledge of it. 
To grin when one ought to reason, to joke 
when deep seriousness is requisite, denotes^ 
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not the man, but rather the monkey, or the 
fool. One cannot expect much improyement 
from such characters. To examine any thing, 
under the influence of some opinion already 
formed and pertinaciously held, is only to con- 
firm one's self in error : while on the other 
hand, to decline forming an opinion ; to keep the 
mind in a state of yacillation, when there is a 
preponderation of argument on any one side, 
is to render all our toil in observation useless* 
Especially Vhen we are called upon to act, or 
are deficient in duty while we needlessly hesi* 
tate : then promptitude becomes a virtue, and 
if not too prompt, it will most commonly he 
the safest way. 

A little observation will show, that some 
things can only amuse, and that others will in 
all likelihood instruct. This discovery will 
enable you to proportion your attention to 
each. A juggler's tricks may amuse, nay 
the discovery of the juggle may instruct; 
but the mathematician's problem, or the agri- 
cjulturist's process, will repay attention much 
better. 
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It is possible to take a walk of ten miles, 
and haye nothing to report concerning it 
at the end of the journey. I should much fear 
for the improrement of one whose eyes could 
be so careless, whose knowledge was so slight, 
or whose mind was so vacant as this supposes^ 
Better were it to loiter a little, if loitering were 
needful ; to stop, and contemplate, and watch,. 
and gather ; unless speed were absolute duty. 
Endeavour to gain a habit of observing. Some- 
thing to observe, will not be wanting to a mind 
so disposed. Conceive that journey, that com- 
pany, that machinery, that conversation, lost, 
which does not give you some new idea; 
something which may be esteemed worth the 
recollecting, something which may force you 
to reason, which may enable you to talk, if 
suitable opportunity should invite. Something 
similar may be roused from your memory, 
something totally different shall be elucidated 
by the opposition. Some metaphor shall be 
explained at a glance, or famished with ap- 
propriateness, and ^ciKty, when next needed. 
An anecdote picked up, may guide your own 
conduct; a hint dropped accidentally, may 
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add much value to your own stores. The ac- 
tual fact occuring, will clear away a thousand 
misapprehensions, or give a true idea, as to 
what the case may require. What does navi- 
gation owe to observing the tides, to reasoning 
on the unknown property given by the load^ 
stone. What stores indeed of science, wealth, 
and enjoyment, have been opened by the care* 
ful observation of some accidental occurrence. 

It may be proper here to caution, the young 
especially, against refusing to receive a hint ; 
or even allow a fact; which at first glance 
seems to be di£ferent from the notions already 
imbibed. The pride which conceives it already 
knows, does not sit well on any, and certainly 
appears very awkward on the young. If suf- 
fered to operate, it will shut the window 
against the light of day, and prefer the lamp. 
Should the hint obtruded .seem even to be 
condemnatory of past practice, or of present 
system, do not on that accpunt refuse to ex- 
amine it thoroughly. There can be no danger 
in finding out the truth ; it is at all times better 
than error. The only danger in the case sup- 
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posed is the too easily, too suddenly, giving up 
one notion for another ; often merely because 
it is newer, or because it has not been suffi- 
ciently examined. This is not to gain the 
habit of observation, but to pervert, and soon 
to lose it. We should never part with our 
notions, or our money, unless we obtain some- 
thing better by the exchange. 
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them from running wild and useless. Mind 
is of necessity ever active : at no wakings 
moment, at least, is it destitute of ideas. 
The art of thinking, is not always that of 
creating, but of marshalling the thoughts, 
which else wander in a desultory, and there- 
fore an ineffective, useless manner. To sit 
five minutes utterly vacant, is, I believe, not 
easy, even to minds the most absent. But to 
mark the various fancies which flit across the 
imagination, though a duty, a pleasure of high 
degree, is what we often neglect. To cure 
this negligence is the object of this chapter. 
Be not indolent, be not careless. Watch your 
own thoughts, it will teach you the art of 
thinking. Accustom yourself to set them 
each to their proper service; 

You will have more work done, and better. 
Mind can work upon itself, and never to 
better purpose : all it knows from other sources, 
will by this means become profitable, it is 
sowing the grain, not merely grinding it : and 
the produce will be accordingly abundant.. 
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It is only by thinking, that a man can 
know himself. Yet all otlier knowledge, with- 
out this, is splendid ignorance. Not a glance 
merely, but much close examination will be 
requisite, for the forming a true opinion of 
your own powers. Ignorance and self-conceit 
always tend to make you over-rate your per- 
sonal ability ; as a slight degree of knowledge 
may make a timid mind pass upon himself 
too humble a judgment. It is only by thinking, 
and much impartial observation, that a man 
can discover his real disposition. A hasty 
temper only supposes itself properly alive ; an 
indolent indulger imagines he is as active as 
any one; till by close, and severe examination, 
each may discover something nearer the truth. 
So important as such discoveries are, do not 
grudge the necessary, the appropriate process; 
on which this self-knowledge depends. 

What are your prospects in life ? have you 
any plan, any expectations, any apprehensions? 
By thinking these over, you may forestall ob- 
stacles, and avoid them ; may beware of op- 
portunities, and secure them. 
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Thinking is absolutely necessary to form- 
ing an opinion. ^* For my part I think so, 
or so," comes very awkwardly from a youngster, 
who has not yet begun to think at all. Yet 
such are most apt to bolt out their opinions. 
You should be afraid of giving a judgment, on 
any case which you have not considered. A 
little thought will give modesty, perhaps hesi- 
tation, to an opinion, which so circumstanced 
will pass with much less ofiensiveness ; nay 
thus it may meet with some friendly mind, to 
guide it into clearness. It may be much more 
easy to retract it, if quite absurd, or to mould 
it, if only mis-shapen. Or it will be more pos- 
sible, more easy to defend, what has been 
thus considered, than will the hasty s^nti* 
ment of the giddy, the obtrusive. 

To retain an opinion because once given^ 
^however absurdly, is the next step to giving 
it without consideration. The same fault in 
the character generates both circumstances. 
Such retaining a notion once broached, is, 
however, not firmness, but obstmacy : and if 
this should be in a case wherein a little think- 
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ing would set all to rights, it lets down his 
character, and shows him to be younger than 
his years. 

A contrary evil in other characters, as 
often results from the same want of thinking. 
The opinion given, perhaps cannot be de-* 
fended in itself, at any rate it cannot be de- 
fended by one not accustomed to consider; 
the opinion given is maintained with weak- 
ness, or it is given up, in a manner as silly as 
was its premature broaching. 

No reading can make a wise man, with- 
out thinking. Scarcely a sentence can be 
uttered in such a case, which will not subject 
the youth to contempt; let him take which 
course he will. 

Thinking, is indeed the very germ of self- 
cultivation. The source from which all vital 
influence springs. Thinking will do much for 
an active mind, even in the absence of books, 
or living instructors. The reasoning faculty 
grows firm, expands, discerns its own powers, 
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acts with increasing facility, precision, and 
extent, under all its privations. Where there 
is no privation, but every help from former 
thinkers, how much may we not expect from 
it. Thus great characters rise. While he who 
thinks little, though much he reads, or much 
he sees, can hardly call any thing he has his 
0¥m. He trades with borrowed capital, and 
is in the high road to literary, or mental 
bankruptcy. 
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CHAP. VI, 



THB raiYATX STU07. 



It happens in many cases, that a very 
trifle has great influence. Would it be sound 
philosophy, to call that a trifle any longer. 
The subject of this chapter, may at first sight 
appear to be of that unimportant character : 
but from experience I regard it as having con- 
siderable influence, and as being therefore 
well worthy of attention. 

My advice then is to every young person, 
secure some place, however small, which you 
may call your study. I have known a sepa- 
ration made in the corner of a room, by a few 
sheets of brown paper hung as curtains from 
top to bottom, answer the end quite well. 

The object of this sacred inclosure is re- 
tirement. He that has no where to be alone, 
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vill scarcely be able to think, will hardly pur- 
sue any distinct plan of reading ; he must take 
his chance in the bustle of a family, and foe at 
the mercy of accidents, dunces, and purposed 
interruptions. 

If the place of your abode permit any 
closet to be thus appropriated, esteem your- 
self extremely happy. 

Surety your situation must be singularly 
unhappy, if it does not afford you opportunity 
in the comer of your bed-room, a place for a 
watch-box ; in the remoteness of a garret, 
some uninterrupted spot suitable for the pur- 
pose of seclusion. A small spot will do, per- 
haps better than a large room ; as it is more 
snug (and snug is a comfortable word), and as 
it will be more easily fitted up, and fiirnished. 

When you have secured this accommo- 
dation, need it have a name, does it signify 
what name it has ? yes, all the world through, 
names have great effect; call it then your 
STUDY. The very calling it so, will tend to 
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secure this for the use you put it to. The sol- 
dier's uoiform helps him to %ht, trains him to 
it : the judge's wig and robes give him gravity. 
^he daily visit to the study, will, in like man- 
xier, tend to make you studious. 

When you have thus insulated yourself, 
all is not done which is worth recommending. 
Bare walls are not very inviting; paper it. 
Do this yourself, it will interest you the more, 
by all the labour you bestow upon it. You 
must be a poor carpenter, if you cannot put 
up in it a few shelves ; and a poor creature 
indeed, if you don't like them the better for 
being of your own contrivance, execution, and 
ornamenting. Come, bring in all the books 
you have: those you- brought from school 
will stand very still, and be quite inoffensive, 
and if not very bad in the binding, will fill up 
at least. Those gained as prizes, will of course 
have the best situation, where the light comes 
full upon them. Those presented to you by 
your parents or friends, are handsome, and 
will ornament the shelves to advantage. If 
you have any which you have purchased 
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yourself, bring them and if you have not, 
you will perhaps soon see, or hear of some- 
thing, which comes within your reach, and 
which will fill up that unsightly gap, and keep 
the other volumes from falling about. A study 
without books, is laughable : but see, with 
them, though there is not half you intend to 
have, yet it already seems something. You 
enter it with a smile of complacency on your 
face, and begin already to feel its attractive 
influence. 

To a study, unquestionably belong pens, 
ink, and paper. How can you put down else, 
any thing which might occur to you, or even 
make a memorandum, of what books you read, 
or of what money you lay out. A neat writing 
desk would be a treasure ; ask your father just 
to peep in, and see if it does not want some- 
thing. A folio to keep your drawings in, if it 
were only to hide them, would be of use. And 
if you have one or two, rather better than 
common, and can procure a frame or two to 
put them in, they may hang up without of- 
fending any body ; for who sees them but 
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yourself: unless indeed your mother, or 
listers, should be curious ; but you are not 
ikfraid they wiU censure;— nay it is most 
likely they will add something: a book, 
a small glass, or a neat curtain ; every thing 
hdps. 

It will be strange, if, when thus furnished, 
you do not now and then steal into it, if it be 
only to see if all there is safe, and in order. 
I will allow you when there, to do nothing but 
look at it, first at this side, then at that; 
but as this will after awhile become wearisome, 
it will be easy, and quite natural, to take 
down one of the books, and look into it : if 
that does not excite an interest, put it up again, 
and take down another. Your assortment must 
be very badly chosen, if you do not find some- 
thing which pleases, which engages your at- 
tention, which you put down with regret, 
when duty calls you away, and to which you 
return with glee, that you may at least finish 
that chapter. 

The habit of reading it is almost inipos- 
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sible to indulge, in the crowd and buzz of a 
family. Having a place to read in, will go 
some way towards tempting you to it^ if you 
have not yet felt its pleasures ; and towards 
rendering it easy, if your taste leads you that 
way. All the importance therefore which at- 
taches to reading, pleads in behalf of a pri- 
vate study. 

Nay, should you wish to talk with your- 
self awhile, now you will have an excellent 
opportunity. There is no thinking while se- 
^ veral people are talking in the same room ; but 
when alone it almost comes naturally ; at le^st, 
if your author puzzles you, you can at your 
leisure con him over, till you perceive his 
meaning; if your own mind labours, you can 
sit and muse, till you examine your sorrow, 
or your joy, till you shape your vague idear 
and pen it down by appropriate words ; so tha 
you can look at it on all sides, and judge 
whether it be^ just, or fallacious. All the im- 
portance which attaches to thinking, therefore 
serves to recommend a private study, so con- 
venient to think in. 
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If such processes as these take place in it, 
the utility of a private study, the beneficial in- 
fluence it may have upon your mental improve- 
ment, cannot be doubted. The want of op- 
portunity keeps many an energetic character 
from action ; becomes an unanswerable o|>- 
jection to one of weaker tone : half the hin- 
derances to self-improvement will be done 
away by this single expedient, the opportunity 
must more or less invite, stimulate, assist. 

Indeed solitude as such is friendly to the 
mind: as the silence, the repose of night, 
refreshes for another day's exertion. Retire- 
ment gives repose to the mental faculties ; or 
if it lead to action, it is an activity so different 
in its nature, as to be in reality a relief. ** I 
hate to be alone," is the outcry not of a strong, 
but of a feeble mind ; of one which has no 
resources in itself, but is obliged, like a mendi- 
cant, to lie idle till some one goes by ; to con- 
tinue empty, till a mite be cast by charity or 
scorn. Build yourself a study, and escape 
from a state so disgraceful Solitude will soon 
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relie^'eyou, «id Bet your own faculties into 
honourable motion. 

I win not think so meanly of you, as to 
suppose you will not find this study an as- 
sistance to those pious feelings, an induce- 
ment to those pious serrices, which belong to 
every rational being, who begins to think, 
who wishes to succed in thinking, and who 
knows, that unless the blessing be given, sue 
cess is not likely: unless the blessing be 
sought, the enjoyment of it cannot be expected. 
Should this privacy lead you to converse wHh 
authors, it will do you great service : should 
it assist you to converse with yourse^, the 
benefit will be highly important : but should 
it facilitate the habit of daily converse witii 
God, the advantage is incalculable, upon, 
both your pursuits in this hft, and your better 
interests in the eternal world. 
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CHAP. VII. 



CHOICE OF SITUATION. 



If the te^M i» the time of life wh^ein thfi 
character is principally formed, it is. easy to 
see, thai the ntuation in which a youth is 
placed at that season must have considerable 
influence in the formation of it, let it be 
either to good, or to evil. The situation is 
allowed to have great inflaence on the future 
prosperity, in opening or closing advantageoiis 
prospects and sometimes very great sums are 
given to procure an opportunity, supposed to 
be efficient in obtaining wealth. Whatever 
efficiency it may have as to your general pro- 
sperity, it win have undoubtedly much influence 
on your character, and by that means, indeed, 
will most of the expected influence on pro- 
sperity be effected. 

Many persons may be said to have derived 
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all their worth, their knowledge, their princi- 
ples, as well as their opportunities for exerting 
themselves, from some happy circumstance 
leading them into the very situation calculated 
to advance their interests, and facilitate the 
attainment of their wishes. On the other 
hand, many may look back with regret on 
the connexions so formed, on the pestiferous 
principles so imbibed, on the %vil habits then 
and there learned, and indulged, by which 
their after-life was injured, or their absolute 
ruin induced. 

This circumstance should indeed be the 
anxious care of your parents ; imperfectly do 
they fulfil their duties towards you, if they 
are negligent in selecting a wholesome spot, 
or permit your continuance when they disce»n 
any baleful influence likely to prevail. The 
world indeed, in every place, is full of tempta-* 
tibns ; youth will be assailed with evil advisers^ 
examples, and opportunities, in every situation: 
but there are some more likely to abound in 
snares, than others are; and this should by no 
means be reckoned as a secondary considera- 
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tion, by any one desirous that a good character 
should be formed. 

I knew a case of a young lad, religiously 
brought up, sent from a country town to Lon- 
don, to a fine situation for business. When 
he had been there but a week or two, he wrote 
home, to beg they would remove him, for the 
temptations by which he found himself sur- 
rounded were such, as he was sure it would be 
impossible long to resist. Was it his parents 
who were deaf to his remonstrances I He was 
bound ; and in a few years, before his term 
expired, he died, laden with iniquities, a prey 
to disease. I envy not the feelings of those 
who recollect all the circumstances of the 
case, and who must know, that they sacrificed 
their child's welfare, life, and soul, to business ! 
Destructive idol ! the Moloch of our commer- 
cial nation. 

However the selection of your situation 
may belong to older and wiser persons, yet 
does it by no means rest on them exclusively. 
The prudence of age is often counteracted by the 
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self-will of youths in this very particular. Be 
on your guard, therefore : weigh well all the 
circumstances of the case, and be aware espe- 
cially, that your future character is staked 
upon this choice. 

The usual bait in such a case is briUkuice. 
The house that dashes into a great buMoest 
is very tempting. A situation that seems to 
make a lad a gentleman at once, is suited to 
the inexperience of his age. Parents, perhi^^ 
see that there is more show than solidit^p, that 
it will lead to expenses now beyond their 
means; or require, by and by, exertions, 
ruinous to themselves, if made fully, and to 
yon if made by halves. Hear them, if they 
reason thus; and especially pay attentioB, 
should they fear for the temptations whidi 
that specific connexion may offer. Do not let 
self-conceit be heard when he warrants that 
you will be able to stand where so many have 
fallen. Suffer not your whole account to con- 
sist of pounds and guineas^ though they shoidd 
amount to thousands ; but add, in a side (soLoinn 
at least, virtues and vices ; principles k>st ; 
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piestiferous maxims infused; character sinking 
as wealth rises; possible eminence, bought 
and paid for by so much conscience absolutely 
parted with, either by driblets or in one lump. 
Religion chased from the inner temple of the 
heart, that Mammon might rule without a 
rival or a check. Destructive prosperity this, 
and splendid ruin, at best. 

The shores of India have echoed with the 
groans of many a too*late repentance. The 
hat and feathers, and the gay uniform, cannot 
prevent the bitter recollection of peaceful 
[deasures lost for ever. The citizen s splendid 
villa in vain is expected to revive a rural taste^ 
which has been vitiated beyond recovery. The 
rolling chariot has carried to court the con- 
sciousness of villainy, which sliced a large dis- 
count off the emolument, and twined like an 
unseen serpent, within the glittering ccNronet. 
Do not envy misery ; do not covet remorse ; 
do not lay traps for your own peace of mihd. 
Those who' will be rich pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows. 

D 3 
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An honest, an honourable occupation, being 
first regarded, inquire if it be suitable to your, 
talents and natural disposition. Do not, on 
this point, listen to indolence, pride, or self- 
will, but to cool judgment. Should the em- 
ploy require activity, and your turn is for studi- 
ousness ; or the contrary, you will have to fight 
against yourself; there had heed be cogent 
reasons for such a contest. That situation 
which will give appropriate opportunity for the 
exertion, of your talents, may be expected to 
yield the full produce of those talents. If they 
are not thwarted, or cramped, but fostered, in- 
dulged, and perfected, you have then the fairest 
chance that you individually can have for use- 
fulness, comfort, and success. 

Regard all situations as opportunities for 
exertion. - Do not expect to find fame or 
wealth ready made. The most that any sta- 
tion in life can give you, is an occasion for 
an honourable display of what you are, and 
what you ^can do. Choose, therefore, one in 
which these points may appear to advantage, 
and then fill it in all its duties ; with care. 
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faithfulness, and energy. There is scarcely 
any line of life but may afford you honour 
and competence, on these terms. 

Should it happen, that adherence to these 
principles should even place you a little lower 
in life than might possibly, by other means, 
have been attained, yet remember, a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which he possesses. Happiness, so far as 
such circumstances affect it, is best secured 
by internal peace of conscience, and external 
employment to the full of our powers. Both 
these are needful ; where they meet, the situa- 
tion was indeed happily chosen, and if cir- 
cumstances rather than your own wishes 
placed you in it, you hftve occasion to be very 
thankful to the wisdom of friends, or rather to 
the kindness of an over-ruling Providence^ 
Now be true to yourself, and all will be welU 
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CHAP. VIII. 



RELATIVE DUTIES. 



Chabactee consists of many points. In 
a commercial sense, the term good man hat a 
very confined meaning. When it is extended 
from the purse to the head, then talents are 
included, which is quite proper : but .the 
true, the best interests of the individual re- 
quire, that the heart ^be principally consi- 
dered — then virtues will be attended to ; then 
will talents be rightly directed; then will 
wealth, if it come, be advantageously em- 
ployed; or mere competency be made pro- 
ductive of enjoyments beyond the power of 
wealth to purchase, or talents to attain. 

The first lessons which tend to bring the 
heart under proper influence are learned at 
home. They begin indeed in our earliest in- 
fancy, and are but imperfectly learned by such 
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as unhappily are driyen fiom home in younger 
life. That fostering power, which has our 
good in view by every natural state and pro- 
pensity, has placed the babe in a situation to 
feel early. Tis on his mother's bosom he learns 
his first lessons ; from her smile he catches the 
glow of affection, and by her frown, or her 
gentle sigh, is he persuaded to give up what 
his ignorance, or selfishness, prompt him with 
pertinacity to retain. Happy where this sweet, 
this powerful influence is well directed ; 
where the mother's judgment guides her a&c* 
tionate feelings, and teaches her, for her child's 
sake, to disappoint hiiii, to accustom him to 
deny himself, and to act on principle, even 
when the only principle he can comprehend is, 
'< don't make mamma cry.*^ 

If the custom of sending out children to 
wet-nurse and to bolurdmg schools had nO 
other evil in it, prudence would teach us to 
avoid it, where possible, lest the natural con- 
nexion between parents and children Should 
be in any degree broken; lest the connexion 
should rest, like loose stones piled on each 
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other, every moment in danger of falling for 
want of cement; for want of that exquisite 
tenderness of feeling, which the frequent re- 
currence of mutual good offices cannot fail to 
induce. Being told — this is your father, that is 
your mother, must have very small effect on 
one who had never seen them before ; and 
who would, in that case, look at them with a 
scrutiny very threatening to rising affections, 
very different from those joyous sensations 
which swell the bosom of a kindly youth, 
brought up in intimate association with those 
earliest, best of friends. Then love need not 
be taught, it is felt ; it need not be planted, 
but only fostered ; lest (as all delicate plants) 
it be in danger from external injury. 

Where there are brothers and sisters, the 
opportunity for bringing the heart's feelings 
into play, and for regulating all their motions, 
is rendered much more complete. Selfishness, 
that grand bane of character, must be checked 
greatly among so many competitors; and 
those too, dearly beloved. The kindly feelings 
will be drawn out in various ways, and thereby 
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more fully, more evenly expanded. That We 
which unites the child to its parents is put into 
another sort of action, when it embraces a 
brother or a sister ; when it yields to an elder, 
as most proper, or to a younger, as most 
kind. Happy pliability, when it is regulated by 
right principles. The youth is much better 
fitted to enter the world, inimical as that 
world will often be found to such honourable 
feelings. 

• 

In vain will a youth console himself with 
the hope of having a good character abroad, 
if he be conscious of behaving ill to those at 
home. Real goodness is never partial in its 
operations ; but like oil poured on the tumul- 
tuous waves, spreads every where, difiiisin^ its 
' calming influence to all within its reach. The 
churlish brother may curb his moroseness 
when in company, and may flatter himself that 
he can, if he pleases, make himself agreeable; 
not perceiving how doubly guilty he thus 
marks himself to be, at those seasons when it 
does not please him to be sociable, or even 
bearable. Nor let him imagine, that the guise 
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of good nature put on abroad, will ever appear 
as if it were real to any but persons as young 
and as ignorant as himself; nay, that gurb 
which is not commonly worn, will never sit 
easy. He will betray himself, inevitably, by 
some hasty word, or overbearing argument. 
There is no hope that a hypocrite (and such 
he is) will be long undiscovered; nor is it 
right that he should escape detection who 
aims to deceive. The only way to be respected 
and beloved abroad, is to conduct yourself 
so as will ensure respect and afiecticm at 
home. The easiest way to seem any thing, 
is to be it Then will it come without 
laborious effort, and continue without in- 
cessant watchfiilness, and be in all situations 
the same. 

Ask your own heart then, if yon makecon*- 
science of your behaviour towards relatives 
90 near, so mvaluable. If any misgiving arise, 
do not call pride, or petulance, to dbeck the 
rising feeling, but examine all that yoa sus- 
pect, and rectify all that you find amiss. Any 
reluctance to this first step towards improve- 
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ment will augor ill as to the issue. Do not 
deceive yourself with the intention of taking 
more care abroad, and making that suffice 
instead of altering your ctmdnet, and thereby 
confessing error, at home. This very confes- 
sion win be use&I to you ; the alteration conse- 
queAtwiU be more easily made, and most cer- 
tainly will be aftettonately accepted. And 
then, should parents, brothers, sisters, begin 
to speak well (and the full heart will love 
thus to Tent itself),, with what advantage will 
all your renewed endeavours abroad appear. 
The work ot establishing a character then be* 
comes easy ; yott get hold of it by the right 
end. 

Honoe is the grand nurs^ for virtues, and 
admirably adapted for the purpose; it lays 
hold of the heart while it is yet unaophtttir 
catedy and has only its common depravity to 
struggle against, not fixed, rooted^ warped 
yet by habit, bad company, or false notions. 
If pareats^^ are judidous and faithful, here, 
much may be done. 
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To love home, is one of the first of virtues : 
first in point of time, and of importance too, 
as it is the parent of all the rest. The sweet 
charities which bind man to man, which orna- 
ment, and enrich, social life ; which in value, 
as regarding happiness, are far beyond wealth 
or talent ; these all germinate firom the nursery, 
are fostered amid the domestic circle ; and 
only there can be reared to maturity, firmness, 
or beauty. Virtues engrafted afterwards, by 
artificial heat and culture, seldom have the 
freshness, nor the healthy appearance, nor the 
fruitfulness of those generated at home. Here 
the child learns, before learning is felt as a 
lesson ; learns to love, in itself the most de- 
lightful of all sensations ; is allured to play its 
own part at benevolence, by smiles which vi- 
brate every nerve of sensibility ; begins to be- 
stow, when it has nothing to give but affec- 
tion; to confer favours, though itself feeble, 
ignorant, and dependent. 

Have you a father, thank God. Many have 
been deprived, even in infancy, of such a pro- 
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tector, guide, and friend. You expect much 
from him ; you are right, his relationship war- 
rants it ; you have received much already, now 
be grateful. Duties are always reciprocal. 
It were unjust to expect all, and yield nothing. 
He that planted, grafted, pruned, the tree, 
may naturally look to enjoy the fruit. Now a 
wise son maketh a glad father. Yield him 
this revenue of internal joy ; let him see that 
his care and cost have not been expended on 
an unproductive soil. 

There are terms, which however just and 
appropriate, excite alarm in some minds. Will 
it rouse any unpleasant feeling in you to say 
that your obedience is his indisputable right ? 
Do not answer — " yes, I cannot get off this." 
If you wish to avoid obedience, there must be 
something wrong ; see that it is not in yourself. 
'Tis possible a father may require too much ; it 
is much more likely that a child should yield 
too little. 

Can it be possible that you treat him with 
disrespect ? Nay, ask your heart closely, do 
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you actually e&teem him. It is strange that 
there should ever be occasion for such an in- 
quiry, ever be a possibility of a negative 
answer. Happy for you, for your forming cha- 
racter, if the suggestion rouses your indigna* 
tion; if your ready, ** yes, certainly, and well 
I may,** shall put the matt^ out oi doubt. 
RecoUecty however, that respect does not ecmr 
sist in bows and cringes, in titles^ of honow, or 
even in ready obedience. Wherever it exists^ 
it will spread itself through every ramification 
of conduct and of feeling. The want of it 
is often discoverable in a pert answer, wheti 
no disobedience marks it. Something doae^ 
or saidy out of his presence, will shew the real 
state of feding towards him better than any 
thing which takes place under hia eye ; some 
trifle, ioo small for common notice^ better than 
matters more impc»rtant. 

Without este^n, obedience wiU be very 
partial, and what of it does exist will be des- 
titute of proper principle. Cultivate, therefore, 
a feeling which has so important an influence 
with the greatest care. I will not forestall from 
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you uny 8ng;ge8tion against your father as un- 
worthy of esteem. I Icnow he is not perfect ; 
but I conceive you are the last person who 
ought to proclaim his imperfections : at any 
rate, do not be hasty in pronouncing sentence; 
stay till you arrive at his years, liave had Ins 
exercises^ hare become yourself a parent, 
befcffe you condemn. Then if you see it just, 
and think it worth while, or feel it necessary, 
speak ; but not now. Take all that is excel- 
lent in his character into account, recollect 
that what appears an impropriety in him may 
perhaps have good reason ; and if you find any 
thing which cannot be justified, cast over it 
the best excuse you can ; affection will assist 
you in weaving a mantle, large and close in its 
texture, sufiicient for any occasion. 

Happy will it be for you, if you regard your 
father as a friend. I shall think better of you 
both, if you are in the habit of consulting him 
in all your concerns ; if you approve yourself 
the better for having his approbation, and find 
no inclination to hide your proceedings ftom 
him. Hide is a bad word when it enters a 
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family ; mutual confidence, unanimity, sympa- 
thy, and a train, of amiable sisters, leave the 
dwelling; they sicken at concealment, they 
hate duplicity; they tremble whenever they 
discover a separate interest, a self-willed 
judgment, or even a solitary process going on. 
Always suspect yourself, your object, your 
means, or your motive, whenever you feel an 
inclination to keep your father ignorant of 
any circumstance that arises, of any project 
you have in view, of any companion to whom 
you begin to feel attachment : tell him, if you 
want to judge for yourself. Your readiness to 
consult him is almost a complete justification 
of the propriety of your conduct. Be open ; I 
will engage this will open him. Should he 
not at first feel the influence of a conduct 
towards him so unexpected, yet will it in time 
avail much to your advantage. 

His being always melancholy, as you term 
it, is perhaps only anxiety ; for many are the 
concerns which lie upon his mind. Treat this 
anxiety with respectful consideration. Should 
you maintain an open behaviour towai-ds him. 
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he will perhaps communicate with you upon 
what distresses him. You will by that means 
obtain an enviable opportunity of alleviating his 
sorrows. Effective will be the soothings of an 
affectionate child; nay, as your knowledge 
increases, as your reason ripens, you may be 
able to point out a circumstance which his 
anxiety did not see, to suggest a hint, which 
his wisdom may improve, to his great advan- 
tage ; or to remove by activity some obstacle, 
which his feebleness found difficult, if not in- 
suimountable. To have a friend in your father 
is honourable to you ; for him to have a friend 
in his son, redounds to your honour doubly. 

Especially let integrity never be broken in 
upon, because he is your father. There are, 
who scarcely feel guilty of purloining when 
what they take is their father's. It may be the 
matter is a trifle, but you must be on bad 
terms with your father if you cannot ask a 
trifle of him. Remember too, that such de- 
predations discovered (and they cannot be hid 
long), will weaken all your father's confidence 
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in you. What can you call gain, wkidi is 
obtcufied by the loss of his good opinion? 

E^ery deviation from int^rity should be 
guarded against, and accounted as inexcosiMe 
on any principle ; because one deviation leads 
to anollier. When plain downright konesty is 
disregarded, finesse comes in the place of it : 
this may endure Ibran^iile ; but ail this veh^ 
the moral character is becoming deteriorated 
m perhaps an imperceptible, but in a real and 
alarming degree. Vice in any shape is to be 
dreaded. Never stain your character with a 
single instance. Never, no never ! The only 
way to keep out grosser iniquities is not to suf- 
fer smaller ones. The only way assuredly to 
avoid continuing in evil is never to let it begin. 

Such feelings will bring you often, and by 
choice, into your father's company; prize it,k 
will give you an elevation of oharacter. It 
will make you aim to be worthy of his friend- 
ship. You will attain your olgect — for heartily 
to aim at it is half the matter. By degrees 
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he will fe^l the vsdue of such a son. Every 
thing he may m consequence devolve upon you, 
is to you a gain, and will give you opportunity 
to become adroit in matters which else would 
not be entrusted to your age. Half the ho- 
nours of his station will then become yours, 
without your robbing him. Much of his 
knowledge will you imbibe, and the compa- 
rison with lads of like age, who consort only 
with their equals in years, will, if you have 
any talent, any feeling, be greatly to your ad- 
vantage. 

No longer, therefore, account it manly to 
rebel against your father's commands, to sus- 
pect his judgment, or to turn his manners to 
ridicule ; these, or any one of them, mark you 
as far gone from all that proper feeling, or 
honourable principle, which promise respectabi- 
lity of character ; and you have much to learn, 
if you do not know this ; much to unlearn, if 
you have habituated yourself to behave thus. 
Recollect yourself, it cannot be that you are 
wiser than he ; it cannot be that he deserves 
ill treatment at your hands, it cannot be that 

£ 
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ingratitude can be a virtue, or such ingratitude 
do you honour. I have no hope of you if you 
hesitate here. The return to proper b^aviour 
may be difficult, but it is indispensable. 

Your mother; is it possible that you despise 
her ; reared as you are by her care, fed as you 
once was at her breast ? Her relationship de- 
mands your tenderest affection; by what logic 
can this be made to warrant contumely ? What 
perversion of mind that can defend ill treat- 
ment here ; what baseness of heart that can 
offer it ? If, indeed, it is only thoughtlessness, 
or the influence of silly company, which has 
occasioned it, the sooner you begin to think, 
the better ; the sooner you forsake such de- 
praved company, the more likely for you to 
escape the pestiferous contagion. Let the ef- 
fort be made,, or all is lost ; recollect by how 
many ties you are bound ; see, feel, how ten- 
derly sensitive they are ; at least on her part. 
They must have twined around your ovrn 
heart, more or less; sufier the genial in- 
fluence again to prevftil; 'tis vital influence, 
and he^^thfuL 
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Ail the tenderness and delicacy which be- 
long to the sex plead in behalf of your mo- 
ther. And much do you mistake, if you 
suppose the difference of sex sets you above 
her authority, or releases you from any of 
the duties which naturally take place between 
a parent and a child. They are, indeed, in- 
creased, when that child is a son and that pa- 
rent a mother. 

Your connection with "your father will 
naturally be stronger as you grow up ; while 
that with your mother may become weaker, 
from the same cause. Let it therefore be the 
better guarded ; make it a matter of principle, 
you will then feel its importance, and bear it 
ever in mind. 

Do not permit yourself, then, to fail in po- 
Hte and affectionate attention to her : occasions 
will rise continually; every time you meet will 
a discerning eye perceive in what manner yoi^ 
regard her ; you would be sorry that any one 
who watched you should discover a want of 
^ood breeding in you, in any instance — say 

e2 
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especially in this. Now, depend upon it, that 
your mothers is a discerning eye; her feelings 
aid her perceptions, her watchfulness is ever 
on the alert. As her son's attentions are pe- 
culiarly precious to her, so any failure in the 
respect due, must come with a poignancy upon 
her feelings neither slight nor easily healed. 
But you care not what she thinks ! poor, silly 
lad ! for whom then do you care ? If this 
first principle of nature can be broken through 
by you, what security can we have for any 
other ? Talk not of honour, of growing age, 
of increasing intellect ; let them appear here, 
where first of all they ought to show them- 
selves. We shall not give him credit for 
many virtues, who errs in his first instance ; 
and pierces through with anguish that bosom 
on which his infant head used to repose, and 
repays with slight her incessant watchings for 
his welfare ; who grudges a little trouble to 
accommodate that very person, who wore 
out her health and strength to rear him to 
his present ability for ingratitude. 

You must be very incapable of forming a 
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judgment concerning character, if you can- 
not see any thing in all this to esteem. The 
female mind may differ from that of man ; 
her occupations, her disadvantages, may, in 
some cases, place her lower than man. Were 
she to be a man, this were something to be 
considered, to be objected to ; but as her lot 
is to be a woman, these very differences are 
to her advantage. Society is benefitted by the 
variation. If you do not perceive this, sus- 
pect the fault to be in your own judgment, 
rather than suffer your mother to fail in your 
esteem. True, she is anxious and fearful, and 
often foreboding evil. Do you give her no 
cause ? yet recollect that very sensibility qua- 
lifies her to rear the young, to nurse the. sick, 
to watch over the varied the minute concerns 
of a family. A differently-constituted mind 
would have let your sickly self die ; would 
have crushed yo.ur puny frame; would have 
suffered ten thousand accidents to have be- 
fallen your very robustness; were there no 
nurses but men, how few children would bfe 
reared, and what bears would they all have 
been. Honour your father for his specific 
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virtues and excellencies, and honour your 
mother for her very different, but equally im- 
portant qualities. 

Much of the honour, the affectionate re- 
gard due, will consist in the respectful mode 
of your communications with her. The tone 
of voice which some sons use towards their 
mother, sons who would be thought gentle- 
men too, betrays a want of feeling extremely 
reprehensible. The vacancy of countenance 
which shows itself completely uninterested, 
although apparently listening ; the tart reply ; 
the superciliousness which disdains an expla- 
nation,, are all so many daggers in the breast 
of a fond mother. A little, a very little com- 
plaisance, such as would instantly appear were 
any other lady to take part in the conversation 
would give a delight of no small value to her 
too sensible, her aching heart. Would it be 
savage to give a parent husks while the ker- 
nels are dealt out to others ? yet this is often 
the case as to the good offices of conversa- 
tion, and the little nameless, but important 
amenities of social intercourse. 
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tt is also too common to suppose, or to act 
as if it were laid down as a principle, that a 
mother^s advice is of necessity absurd. That 
inconsiderate youth is not aware of many 
dangers which experience has pointed out, 
might pass for an axiom. A contempt of it 
often brings its own punishment, by some ac- 
cident incurred, or some grievous sickness, 
which might have been avoided by a little 
commonly polite attention to the voice of 
age, the warning of affectionate carefulness. 
When the advice relates to more important ob- 
jects (though health is no trifle), the habit of 
despising an old woman's counsel may engen- 
der disregard as a matter of course. It is, 
however, always folly to despise wisdom, let 
it come from whose lips it may; and the 
folly, however common, is deepened in its de- 
'pravity, when wisdom is despised, merely be- 
cause a mother utters it. 

Growing years bring growing infirmities ; 
these seem naturally to call for commiseration 
and additional tenderness. If you can feel 
this a burden, I am sorry for you. I fear for 
your actual disposition ; it must grow up de- 
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praved in its character, unfavourable to your 
own happiness in life, and it threatens much 
sutFering to yourself, whenerer infirmities shall 
come upon you. Will not the reaction of pro- 
vidence bring, in the unkind treatment of you 
by your own children, the bitter recollection 
of your former behaviour to the age and in- 
firmities of an honourable, but, by you, dis- 
honoured mother? If affection and good pin- 
ciples do not weigh with you to rectify your 
conduct, let fear operate. Your behaviour 
betokens great selfishness ; let that same self- 
ishness make you afraid of provoking reta- 
liation from Him who has said, " The eye 
that mocketh at .his father, and despisetk 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.*' 

Have you brothers, or sisters ; you have 
tlren other circumstances very influential in 
the formation of your character ; favourable in 
a high degree, if you are wise, if you are faith^l 
to yourself; and capable, on the other hand^ 
of developing the baseness of a selfish heart, if 
yours should unhappily be of that description. 
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Where can the principles of justice and of 
mutual rights be better learned, than among 
the brothers of a family ? A thousand cases 
occur daily which give opportunity for oppres- 
sion, and which also show its baseness. Well 
if the affection usually prevalent among such 
near relatives shall come in to balance between 
power and right ; to teach justice and prin- 
ciple, by the best feelings ; where knowledge 
is very limited, and while the power to do 
mischief scarcely rises to actual injury, even 
though the will desires it. 

The world is but one family of brothers. 
Well would it be, if this, as a principle, were to 
regulate our social proceedings. Happy is it 
for that man in whom the sentiment is inter- 
mingled with his knowledge, his motives, and 
his aims. In what manner can this intermix- 
ture be effected with more certainty, or to better 
effect, than in a family ? To love all around 
us there seems easy, seems natural. The 
habit well formed, when taken into life will 
have beneficial effects. Improve then your 
enviable opportunity; give full play to the 
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benevolence of your disposition ; learn to be 
patient, forgiving, generous, considerate, sym- 
pathetic. Every circumstance is now favour- 
able to your improvement in these points; 
seize the advantageous moments. 

Many a little partnership will take place 
between your brothers and yourself. Whether 
the object be amusement, interest, or assist- 
ance, it will give opportunity for displaying 
many virtues, for repressing many vicious pro- 
pensities. You will see, perhaps feel, the evil 
of wrong conduct; learn to avoid it. Many 
a pleasurable sensation will arise from a kind 
action done, a small, but acceptable service 
rendered ; you hereby obtain a key to a cer- 
tain source of many pleasures in after life^ 
never let it get rusty ; for your own happiness' 
sake, confer happiness on others. Train your 
mind to the requisite self-command, by the as- 
sistance of that indescribable, but powerful 
feeling, which we call brotherly love. 

Sensation of a finer quality may be culti- 
vated, if sisters also claim your gallant and 
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tender attentions. Tis indeed digesting, 
when we see a lad obtrusively attentive to 
every female in company, except those 
whose claims upon him are so strong, so de* 
licate. Suspect yourself of some silly feeling, 
or some base motive, if you find this to be the 
case. 

Nourish affection in a quarter where every 
sexual feeling excites it, where every natural 
principle restrains it within due bounds. Home 
is the proper province for the female character, 
there it is developed, there it shines. You 
must, therefore, have much greater opportunity 
of discerning what is amiable and interesting 
in your sisters than in others. Much more 
easily can you form an estimate of their cha- 
racter, talents, and virtues, than you can of 
any whom you only see now and then ; on a 
visits when every thing, tempers as well as 
dress, is chosen with care, put on for the oc- 
casion, and perhaps put off again when the 
occasion is over. Many little tender atten- 
tions do you receive from sisters ; for the 
female heart is made full of kindness, and to a 
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brother it lawfully overflows in its tenderest 
regards. Have you no feelings to be wrought 
upon by good offices, or are you proud enough 
te think yourself, as a male, to have a right to 
their most obsequious services, and a right too, 
to be iingrateful for them ? 

Should pride of intellect, of knowledge, 
haunt your imagination, let it have vent to 
some useful purpose, in giving needed instruc- 
tion. A sister, a younger sister especially, 
will be glad to" be taught by an affectionate 
brother. There are many things which they 
are not usually taught, which may neverthe- 
less be well worth their learning. Shape your 
knowledge down to their comprehension, ycm 
will exalt your sister's mind, and your own 
character at the same time, by such a pro- 
ceeding. To laugh at her for ignorance, when 
it is on a topic she has not been taught, is 
cruel. To instruct her in the requisite prin- 
ciple, to inform her accurately concerning the 
fact in debate, will much better become you, 
and will show your superiority to greater ad- 
vantage. 
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Should your situation at this time of life 
remove you from the immediate circle, even 
that circumstance may be made favourable to 
the ^rand point. Absence will keep you clear 
from the little jealousies, and bickerings, 
which may possibly arise, and agitate such as 
live in constant intimacy. You will forget 
your own quarrels, if, when at home, you were 
so unfortunate as to have any. Your visits 
now will, with tolerable care, always occasion 
a smile of welcome. Your presence shall be 
longed for, your absence regretted ; favour- 
able circumstances these for your assuming a 
respectable style of behaviour. Were any- 
thing improper in your conduct when at home, 
you can now drop it ; a little observation will 
show you how to make yourself always wel- 
come, and a little prudence will incline you to 
adopt the necessary caution. Become respect- 
able at home, and I promise you a good recep- 
tion abroad. Make yourself beloved by your 
immediate connexions, and the same feelings, 
the same principles, will ensure' you esteem 
wherever you go. 
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Suffer, then, the better feelings to expand 
towards sisters and brothers ; it will be mu- 
tually beneficial. If you have such relatives, 
fill up your relative duties. Be a brother; 
there is something honourable in the title ; it 
presents a thousand occasions of behaving 
well; to behave ill on those occasions is 
perverse, indeed, and cannot be to your honour 
or advantage. Redeem your character, if you 
have lost it ; be chary of it, if in any danger ; 
and if you excel already, maintain your ho- 
nourable station. Tis mean to despise such 
ties, 'tis base to break through them. Provi- 
dence has mercifully g^ven them, to train the 
heart in the sweetest manner to proper feeling, 
to accustom it to delightful and pure sensa- 
tions. The season of youth is favourable to this 
sort of self-cultivation ; you will be strangely 
wanting to yourself should you neglect the 
opportunity. 

When the benefit of your own character 
is in view, we may descend a httle lower. If 
your notions are right, and your feelings well 
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reflated, your servants (I mean your father*s 
domestics) will be the better for it. Can you 
rate them well, when they do not minister to 
your pleasure? can you storm, if they fail in 
punctuality? So much the worse for you. You 
have then another important lesson to learn. 
It is most likely that you think this manly; 
silly people always deceive themselves thus. 
It is taking up manliness quite by the wrong 
end. , Manliness is superiority and power cer« 
tainly ; but it is power gained by superiority 
of character, not of vociferation ; won by gen* 
tleness, propriety, usefulness; rather than in- 
herited by family, purchased by wealth, or 
gained by station. Do not expose yourself 
by hauteur to those, who, though servants, are 
older than yoursdf ; able to do what you can* 
not ; persons upon whom, I strongly suspect^ 
you are more dependent than you would like 
to own ; and without whose good offices, the 
little gentleman would be very helpless. 
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CHAP. IX. 



COMPANY. 



It is neither possible nor proper that a 
young person should confine himself to the in- 
diyiduals which compose his domestic circle. 
As he grows up, he is forced to mingle in 
other societies. As the influence of such in- 
termingling must be great, it is of proportionate 
importance that it be well regulated. 

The known effect of association is assimila« 
tion. We grow, perhaps insensibly, but ac- 
tually, like to those in whose company we are 
often found. If this sociability arises from 
choice, it proves that we already resemble 
them ; and the progress of conformity will be 
so much the more rapid. In many cases, mix- 
turesbecome chemically united, andean hardly, 
by any process, be separated again; in others, 
where mixture does not take place, as in oil 
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and water, yet a foulness ensues, and both are 
spoiled as to their specific uses. It is, in some 
degree, similar with the mind, and, in a much 
greater, with the manners. Very strong prin- 
ciples are requisite to counteract such in- 
fluence. Youth, by the mere circumstance 
of youth, have not yet their principles strongly 
fixed, nor are they able to make resistance ; 
especially against any thing which shall wear 
a pleasing appearance. 

There is a pliability in the young mind, as 
in the young twig; which renders it apt to 
take any shape into which circumstances may 
press it. It is of great consequence, therefore, 
not to let it shoot awry ; nay, to train, and 
gently to bind it, in the best attainable direc- 
tion. To suppose you can associate with such 
as are acknowledged to be wicked, and suffer 
no injury, is to show great ignorance of human 
nature, and of the usual effects which follow 
certain causes. 

When the temper is not peculiarly pliable, 
yet the influence of example is great. To see 
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any thing done which produces fame, or re- 
ward, is a strong stimulus : few are content 
to lag behind, although it should be in known 
evil. Come with us, has powerful influence ; 
it had need issue from an honourable quarter. 
The effect too of constant pressure in one way, 
will always be considerable, even though that 
pressure should be powerfully resisted. At first, 
perhaps, the youth' is shocked, and refuses ; the 
shock will be less every subsequent trial, and 
perhaps the refusal more feeble. The conse- 
quence may easily be foreseen ; it ought not 
to be hazarded : it had need be avoided, es- 
pecially as soon as its influence begins to be felt. 

Evils are seldom presented (especially by 
those whose object is seduction), all at once, 
or in their true magnitude, or by their speci- 
fic names. Before the young are aware, there- 
fore, they find themselves snared ; the smart 
of the hook is the first intimation they have of 
their danger ; a bleeding wound, at least, is 
the consequence, if not captivity and death. 

Could the records of destruction be searched 
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into, how many would date their ruin from bad 
company. Youth has seldom courage enough 
to venture upon gross sin alone. It is example^ 
entreaty, false shame, which aid the tempta- 
tion, and give it power to force the unstable 
mind. Never, therefore, go where you suspect 
such dangerous society ; suspicion has always- 
something on which it is founded. Never go 
a second time^ where you have perceived at- 
tempts made to seduce you to evil. Do not 
dare upon the strength of your resolution, nor 
even upon the goodness of your principles. 
There are who have cast down many wounded, 
yea, strong men have been slain; do not 
venture the unequal contest. 

Powerful, though not equally so, Is the pre- 
valence of good example. Seek its friendly 
aid. That course of life which may in theory 
seem unattainable, will, when reduced to prac- 
tice before your eyes, be acknowledged within 
reach, may be attempted, and then will be 
gained. Aid your rising principles, by this 
needed, this efficient buttress. Important in- 
deed will it be to you, should you thus obtain 
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knowledge of what is right; direction, or sti- 
mulus, which may assist you to attain it. 

The choice of company is the more impor- 
tant, because company of some sort must be 
had. Absolute solitariness is unnatural to 
man; any thing aproaching to it is unfavourable 
to youth. The hermit's life is as hurtful, as 
it is uncongenial to youth. However useful 
loneliness may be, too much of that (as of 
every good thing) may do harm. The temper 
most commonly fails in him who has not the 
usual occasions for its restraint or exertion. 
The manners are, to a proverb, deteriorated by^ 
it. He who seldom mingles in company does 
not know how to behave when in it ; and the 
consciousness of this embarrasses him the 
more. The health even may be greatly im- 
proved by such unbending. Nothing is more 
hurtful scarcely than solitary confinement. 
Where commerce imposes, the same restraint, 
and keeps at a dark desk for tedious hours 
and days and years, without change, the effect 
is often dreadful. In such cases the hilarity 
which the social circle gives is absolutely need- 
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ful. This ought to be carefully provided by 
those who watch over youth, lest unguardedly 
they provide for themselves something which 
may not be quite so innocent, nay, may be as 
dangerous lo their very health, as that soli- 
tariness from which they would escape. 

If some society will be sought, and must 
be, the importance of well ascertaining what 
its nature is, and what its effects may be, can- 
not be denied. Your own judgment is scarcely 
to be trusted, in a case where much experience 
is needful, to a right decision. Give not up 
yourself too suddenly to any new, and es- 
pecially to any fascinating scenes. If you do 
not well know the character of the parties, 
abstain till inquiry shall set you at ease. 
Their being very delightfbl, or very much fre- 
quented, or very fashionable, ought so much 
the more to put you on your guard. 

It happens, sometimes, that a dissipated 
companion shows his depravity at first glance. 
The rattle of one sort of serpent serves to give 
alarm, and put the otherwise unwary on their 
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guard. Now this is well. A youth must be 
dull indeed who cannot tell an openly wicked 
man. A single oath betrays him ; one pro- 
posal to break the Lord*s day, in a party of 
pleasure, evinces, beyond all sophistry, that 
religion is unknown ; and if so, the consequence 
is easily drawn. You can gain no good from 
one who has no good in him. Set this down 
as a rule. Nor let brilliancy of talent, hos- 
pitality, or warmth of protestation, ever im- 
pose upon you. Those who fear not God do 
not regard man. He who openly breaks one 
commandment ought to be suspected of an 
inclination to disregard any other, should a 
temptation so to do come in his way. What 
should hinder him ? he has no proper principle. 
Good fellowship 1s a term so much abused as 
almost to become a beacon. Your good fel- 
low will claim all the honours belonging to the 
term, because he does not grudge his wine ; 
when he is all the while aiming to rob you by 
his superior skill at cards, or to debase you 
by the very wine he so liberally proffers to 
beastly intoxication. Your man of honour is, 
perhaps, in points, a cheat, a swindler, a 
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murderer, under the name of a duellist. 
^' With their assembly, mine honour, be not 
thou united.** Many have the name of being 
w<Mrthy, kind-hearted creatures, who, by that 
very circumstance, ought the more to be 
shunned, as the sins they indulge in, seem, to 
a young mmd, balanced by their good qualities. 
Vice, in all the deformity of profligacy, is not 
so dangerous, as not being so likely to allure, 
as that vice which s^pears in the garb of 
benevolence. It is Satan putting on the ap* 
pearance of an angel of light. Ever recollect, 
sin is the disgrace of any people ; nothing can 
make it honourable, or take from it its natural, 
unalienable quality of evil. You venture too 
much when you come into an atmosphere so 
contagious ; venture the more from your pre- 
vious distance from such-society ; as persons 
in high health, fresh frt)m the country, are 
most apt to catch the small*pox, when they 
come in contact with the diseased. 

On the other hand, be not too easily dis- 
gusted with any symptoms of reserve or un- 
communicativeness which may appear in some 



one, who, possibly, may be a worthy person, 
able and willing to yield you much instruction. 
The locks which are most difficult to open 
often guard the greatest treasures. Perhaps, 
when he has ascertained your character, when 
he shall find that not a pert, or idle curiosity 
dictates your inquiries, but a desire of es- 
sential and important information^ he may be 
found as willing to give, as you can be to re- 
ceive it. An admirable partnership this, when 
the desire of improvement meets with know- 
ledge, and kindness disposed to give it out. 

There is great difficulty in di^opping an 
acquaintance who is discovered to be not 
proper for continuance. Be cautious, there- 
fore, not to hook yourself in too firmly before 
you are sure that, in all points, the connexion 
will be safe and suitable. You can with ease 
advance in some cases, when to return is next 
to impossible, or only to be accomplished with 
lacerations of a painful nature. 

There are cases in whicli it might be easy 
and honourable to give your reason openly : 
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•* Sir, I perceive your principles and mine 
differ ; we cannot associate.'' Or, more plainly 
still, " What you pride yourself in, appears 
to me to be gross iniquity ; I cannot partake 
with you." 

Tins, perhaps, will draw forth a sneer at 
your maidenishness, or a sarcasm at your 
puritanical strictness. If such sneer and sar- 
casm have power to make you forego principle, 
and do despite to conscience, your whole cha- 
racter is in great danger. By all that you 
hope for of reputation and self-approbation, 
I charge you summon up courage, in the first 
instance, to say, you do not account a sneer 
to be an argument; you are determined not, in 
so weak and silly a way, to give up better no- 
tions. If this should produce an angry reply, 
your withdrawing will put an end to the alter- 
cation, and give an excellent opportunity for 
escaping the dreadful snare. Give up the 
contaminating society without delay, nor heave 
a sigh, unless it be for the blindness, depra- 
vity, and self-destruction of the parties whom 
you forsake. 
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If they are adepts in villany,^or have any 
further view upon your morals, or your pro- 
perty, they will not even seem to be angry ; 
they will dread the result of giving oflfenoe, or 
seeming to be offended. They wiU, in all pro- 
bability, humour you a little ; will drop the 
more offensive part of the proposal ; defer it 
all for the present; or, affecting to be convinced 
by your reasonings, give up the whole for awhile. 
In this case be aware; lest the hope, the vain 
hope, of doing them good should engage you 
to continue with them a little longer. Your 
danger is great in this case. The probability 
of recovering, either by your example or pre- 
•cept, those who are sunk in vice, is very small 
indeed ; but the probabihty of your being con- 
taminated to their base degree, by any con- 
siderable continuance, is very great. Were 
you older, and your principles well settled, 
this advice might be given in terms less posi- 
tive; but in your case, while you are too igno- 
rant to meet their arguments, or even to be 
aware to what these insinuations tend ; too 
young to have influence enough to curb them, 
and, as indeed the advice supposes, while 
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your character is actually forming, and in the 
first part of the process too ; to fly from such 
contaminating society is absolutely necessary. 
Not a moment should be lost. Prudence, ex- 
perience, and religion, all join to say, avoid it, 
pass not by it, but turn away. 

A little courage exerted, or a little suffering 
endured, at an early stage in the connexion, 
or at an early period of life, will suffice to ex- 
tricate you from very dangerous circumstances. 
If you suffer the opportunity to slip, you may 
never recover it. More intimacy may give 
more ties to bind you ; every fresh meeting 
adds a new rivet to your fetters. The sooner, 
therefore, they are snapped, the easier it is 
done, and the better for you. 

Hesitation, in this case, must spring either 
from not perceiving the danger ; irom a latent 
wish to indulge in what you discern to be im- 
proper; or from a considerable and blame- 
able weakness of character. If you can ascer- 
tain from which, it may be of advantage to 
you, as showing to you your own self : but this 
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examination will best be made at a distance ; 
do not suffer yourself to be detained near the 
contagion ; while you are reasoning to ascer- 
tain the degree of its malignancy, or the mode 
of its action, its action will take hold on your 
vital powers, your health will be undermined, 
perhaps your life will be sacrificed in the ex- 
periment. 

It is well when the case is plain enough to 
admit of such prompt decision; where you 
only suspect, there such sudden and total se- 
paration may seem improperly abrupt, and 
yet the danger may be equally real and alarm- 
ing. Never lull suspicion asleep. Convince 
yourself if you can ; but if not, then listen to 
the voice of caution^ and withdraw. 

The principle of selecting may have its dif- 
ficulties, especially with a youth who cannot 
be supposed able to command his opportuni- 
ties. Yet it is to give up principle in a very 
important part of its application, to join by 
choice in any company which may happen to 
offer, without considering what may be the 
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{NTobable eflfect upon yourself. To return to 
such company would be to subject yourself to 
hazards of no trifling nature ; to be ready for 
it at the first call, when that call was not im- 
perious, is to show a culpable weakness. No 
forming of one's own character is likely to pro- 
ceed under such auspices. Never make your- 
self and your future respectability the sport 
of accident. 

We say sea-bathing does good ; but there 
are cases in which it would do harm : no one 
ought to venture it who is not well aware of its 
propriety, or, at least, of its safety. Can the 
health of the body be more important than 
that of the mind ? Is the mind less liable to 
sustain a surfeit, to receive an irrecoverable 
chill, or to be thrown, by improper stimulus, 
into a fever? When so much contagion abounds, 
do not enter every door which may stand open, 
and where, too, you have no occasion to go, 
lest you encounter some direful malady, and 
repent, at groaning leisure, your want of care. 

Indeed^ till you are a little aware of tlie 
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specific nature of your company, you cannot 
tell how to behave among them with propriety. 
Go not with your pockets carelessly open 
among sharpers ; do not exhibit the simplicity 
of your mind, till you are aware that no one 
will endeavour to take advantage- of it. ' There 
is an openness of carriage lovely in youth, 
but it will give greait opportunity to knavery, 
and ought not to be indulged in every, or' in 
unknown, or in untried company. ' It may 
happen too, that, in a thoughtless moment, you 
may grievously offend some very worthy person, 
by what, in another case, might be an innocent 
joke, merely because you did not know the 
character, or the office, or the disposition of 
the party. 

Your own reputation may thus be injured 
irrecoverably, and only for want of first fcnbwi- 
ing who you were among. The danger, however, 
is much more likely of your committing your- 
self, by opening your mind incautiously, and 
thereby giving power to the designing to hold 
you in thraldom, or to do you specific injury 
Who does not know, that many evils have been 
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occasioned by incautious words, spoken in a 
stage-coach, whenthe parties themselves, to 
whom those words related, were fellow-pas- 
sengers^ though unknown ? Any unselected so- 
ciety exposes to similar dangers. You may 
have to rue an inconsiderate speech, a fanuli- 
arity, or even a reserved answer wrongly 
given, as long as you live. Such society will 
cUten occur, but be yourself carefol not to rush 
into it, GrO rather where you know, and are 
known; you have then a fair prospect of 
doing; or of getting good. 

Much of the society to which you will liave 
access is common-place, can scarcely be pro« 
.nounced evil, yet promises little good. In this 
case you are wasting your time, if you give 
much to it. He who has a pursuit in view, 
(^nnot afford to be idle. While you are not 
gaining by any company, you are losing; and 
that to a considerable amount, while oppor- 
tunity is accounted of value. There will indeed 
be cases in which you have no choice ; the 
company is rendered necessary, by . business 
or by relationship ; you cannot well refuse to 
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associate, unless you will break through con- 
siderable proprieties. In this case, the prin* 
pie of selection may yet take place without 
oflfence, by seating yourself near, or attaching 
yourself to, those of the party most able, or 
most inclined, to give the conversation an im- 
proving turn. Should you be of necessity dis- 
tant firom these, and confined to the ignorant 
and the giddy, try yourself to set the good 
example, and, without prosing or prolixity, aim 
to throw out hints, which may lead away 
from chatter, and give the appearance of dis- 
course. Should even this resource fail, a care- 
ful observation of the emptiness, folly, or vice, 
which occasions your repulse, may strengthen 
your own judgment, as to the superior value of 
knowledge, principle, taste, and piety. 

The principle of selecting your associates 
will operate in a very imperfect manner, unless 
you are well . aware what is essentially or 
comparatively the best company. 

The term " good company,** has a variety of 
acceptations. In some connexions, such as 
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can drink their three bottles, and especially 
if they can sing, with appropriate feeling, an 
indecent song, are esteemed good company. 
In other' places, the term refers to dress. 
Those who are always fashionably accoutred 
are undeniably good company. In some cases, 
the parties so denominated must have family 
pretensions; while in others, mere wealth, 
especially if ostentatiously displayed, shall dub 
a visit in such a quarter, seeing good company. 
Now it happens, that the term good can 
hardly attach to any thing so completely ex- 
temal, and distinct from the mind, as wealth 
or faishion ; and cannot, with the least pro- 
priety, be affixed to any thing in its own na- 
ture vicious, or tending that way. Even ta- 
lents will hardly suffice, if alone, to substan- 
tiate a claim to the honourable designation. 
The excellence of talent may, indeed, make 
the company so much the worse, as it is so 
much the more seducing ; at any rate, let a 
freedom from vice be an absolute ingredient; 
let the presence of frivolity disannul the 
claim. Do not esteem that to be good com- 
pany, in which you cannot, in all probability, 
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gain any good to yourself. And here be aware, 
let mental improvement, at least destitute of 
vicious accompaniments ; if not absolute piety, 
be the good which you esteem, and seek after, 
in that society which you voluntarily choose. 

If you have formed your notions of excel- 
lence for your own attainment on a high scalQ« 
you will not be likely to approve of company 
which falls much below that mark. 

The company in which you rest contented 
will serve well to denominate your own cha- 
racter. According to the old proverb " tell 
me your company, and I will tell you what you 
are." Examine, therefore, yourself faithfully 
on this point, you may attain a near approach 
to that self-knowledge, so important to every 
one. Should you catch yourself often veering 
towards companions whom your judgment 
does not approve, suspect there is some un- 
worthy principle at work upon the weaker 
part of your mental constitution ; and the un- 
dermining influence must be expected to pro- 
duce a downfall somehow. An alteration 
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becomes absolutely necessary, for your own 
security. 

Nothing here said is intended to generate 
either pride or fastidiousness ; nothing which 
can break through ties of affection, duty, or 
connnon politeness ; but only to engage 
your choice to the best association within your 
reach. While we totally eitclude vicious so- 
ciety, it may safely be stated, that scarcely 
any mixture of worthy persons ought to be 
deemed uninteresting. Although their talents 
ttsy not be extraordinary, there is a sbkrewd- 
ness in common life often very well worth 
regarding. Although acquired attainments may 
be few, yet common sense is always of value. 
And where such society consists of persons 
oldeir than yourself, you must b^e very inatten- 
tive if you cannot pick up something well 
worth bringing away. Do not, at any rate, 
suffer yourself to despise the party; it is miost 
likely that you, at your time of life, are by no 
means qualified to do that. Should you unfor- 
tunately make a mistake in estimating your 
own value, and come into a company with 
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sensations which put theirs to a low degree 
in the scale of excellence, you, by that means, 
render it almost impossible to obtain any be- 
nefit from that quarter, whatever real oppor- 
tunity there might be. Not to add, that you 
are very liable, in such a mood, to expose not 
only your own ignorance, but, what is still more 
disgraceful, your superciliousness, and self- 
conceit. You will not soon or easily recover 
social esteem, if you let yourself out a few 
times in this mstnner; because you set the 
powerful principles of self-love, in every bosom 
that observes you, quite in alarm, in opposi-. 
tion, perhaps in revenge. 

Possibly the parties have no literary at- 
tainments, and you prize literature. You are 
right, but are they wrong ? They, perhaps, have 
not had any opportunity to acquire that which 
else their native taste would have appreciated 
rightly. Do not blame, but pity. Rather b^ 
thankful for your own opportunities, and be 
concerned to improve accordingly. But ere 
you condemn any worthy person's company, 
inquire whether the deficiency may not lie in 
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your inability for discovering how to draw out 
what knowledge or talents they possess. It 
requires some knowledge to ask a proper ques- 
tion ; perhaps you are deficient here. It re- 
quires some skill, such as experience only can 
give, to put a proper question in a proper man- 
ner; and your experience has been so con- 
fined, that you have but one mode of proceed- 
ing, which you expect will, or ought, to ope- 
rate in every case and on every character. 
You might as well expect that one key should 
open every lock. That very vivacity on your 
part, which you think should lead to commu- 
nication, may be that which prevents it; it 
may appear to another to be pertness. 

There is one process which will seldom 
fail to afford something interesting and im- 
proving, if you have skill to manage it. Every 
man, however narrow hi. capacity or his 
sphere of action, understands his own afiairs^ 
his profession, occupation, craft. 

Oh, but they are a pack of ignorant farmers. 
Do not be too hasty with your epithets; 
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all fanners are not ignorant. But they will 
talk of nothing but ploughing and tythes; 
and why are not these interesting to you, but 
because you do not understand them ? I am 
afraid the charge of ignorance will attach to 
yourself. Or you found out that he was an old 
codger of a lawyer ; indeed ! then yoii had 
only to listen to hear that which may, by and 
bye, be important to your welfare; or, they 
had but little to say, and were soon silent. 
True ; and it seems you had not skill to set 
thiem going again by an appropriate question. 
Where then lies the blame ? not wholly on the 
hardness of the ore, but in your not kitowing 
how to break, or melt, or dissolve it, so that 
the precious metal might be obtained. 

When, therefore, you discover yourself to 
to be out of your customary modes of instruc- 
lion, do not be testy, sullen, or fastidious, 
but esteem the opportunity rather the mor6 
for its rarity, and try to make the best of it. 
I have known a single question, or an applica- 
tion for knowledge, such as the person p6»iessed, 
fill him with so much pleasure, or pride (it mat- 
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ters not to us which), as should set him in fall 
talk, communicating ideas which could not by 
us be any where else obtained. To say these 
ideas are of no value, you do not want to un- 
derstand this or that, is to show yourself 
very confined indeed in your views of lifew 
Time may come that you may wish you had 
paid more attention, while you had the oppbr- 
tunity. 

If you have your eyes about you, you will 
scarcely ever want objects worthy your examina^ 
tion. Look, and you will see. When indeed thd 
objects are various, you ought to discriminate ; 
and look most attentively at those which may 
afford you most gratification or benefit : 'tiil 
else wasting your time and energies. 

A word or two may not be needless to 
guide you in a proper proportioning the time 
you allow to company : error, either as to too 
much, or too little, has its inconveniencies. 

When opportunity serves, the young arfc 
most likely to feel the attractions of society 
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prevalent in too great a degree. They woi 
always be out ; a dangerous symptom, whe 
ever it appears. If you have plenty of tin 
take care not to squander it away. The clai 
of solitude upon you, for a considerable shi 
of it, are imperious. Your truest intert 
lies in listening to that still small voice, 
not tempted then to waste it all away, and lea 
your own self destitute. Out of your plei 
of time, carefully apportion so much as sh 
be plenty for retirement Visit yourself, yc 
own best friend; and ^ where frequent cc 
verse may be of essential service. Plenty 
time may thus produce [ilenty of improveme 
without hindering your attention to social 
tercourse. 

Should your opportunities be few, shot 
necessary avocations swallow up most of y< 
precious hours, that will perhaps imply socie 
and will make retirement so much the mt 
delightful. Should your very business be 
a solitary nature, yet be covetous of so 
retirement; don^t fcMrsake your little stv 
quite. No gay assembly, not even pf liter. 
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marit, can make up to you so important a loss. 
Your own improvement will go on slowly, if 
you do not allow yourself time to arrange 
whatever you may in public pick up. If you 
do not in private review whatever you have 
in society done or said, if you do not talk 
with yourself, the talk of others is only rattle. 

There are two modes in which we have 
access to social intercourse; the set visit, and 
the friendly call. Both have their advantages. 
The set visit may best improve your manners, 
and train you to ease and politeness ; but the 
friendly call, if judiciously treated, may pro- 
mise most for your mental advantage. 

When the c<Hnpany is large, it will hardly 
be proper that you, a youth, should stand for-* 
ward and take up the public attention. You 
may play an under part, with propriety, in 
some comer, with a few near you. But your 
principal advantcige will arise from observing 
well all that passes ; listening if your supe- 
riors carry on any thing like conversation, 
or joining in it, if any gap appears, and any 
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thing tolerably worth saying on the subject 
should occur to your mind. Ever keep in 
view, that your main object is self-improve- 
ment ; rather to learn of others, than to dis- 
play yourself. Display, where there is but a 
small stock, is only an exhibition of poverty; 
let not self-conceit betray yon to it, at l^ust 
not on such a principle. 

There are cases in which you can in no 
way obtain addition, but by confessing the 
scantiness of your store. Never be above 
owning your own ignorance, when you meet 
with a person able and willing, to give you 
information. It may be a mark of i^hion 
to wonder at nothing, to show no marks of 
siifprise, as that would be confessing igno- 
rance. The principle is a silly one ; at least 
dictated by pride, not by good sense. It may 
be cotivenient to some persons who are igno- 
rant, and ifdio, from their age, and rank, 
might be supposed to be better informed, to 
whom ignorance is a disgrace, and the confes- 
sion of it humiliating ; but it is seldom that 
disgrace or humiliation attach to the young 
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(whose opportunities must be few), on account 
•of not haying seen before, phenomena in na- 
ture or in art. The burst of joy from the 
mind which sees something curious for the first 
time, shows that interest is taken in it, and 
partly repays a kind instructor for his trouble 
in explaining. The apathy which many afiTect 
in ffuch ' cases^ is insulting to others, and is 
righdy repaid on themselves, by continuing 
and accumulating ignorance. 

Be not ashamed, therefore, to observe dili- 
gently, and to inquire into any thing you do 
not understand, provided the time and op 
portunity are suitable. One answer may give 
you comprehension in a moment, and prevent 
you from ever misconceiving such a point 
again. The friend who is able to give you in- 
formation will yield it more pleasantly, when 
he finds that the knowledge has not yet been 
communicated, and that you are really de- 
sirous to receive it. 

It is possible, however, that the person who 
is most willingly and kindly disposed to in- 
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struct you, may not be so at all times and 
seasons. Be very watchful to discover whe- 
ther your calling on him may be, in any respect, 
inconvenient , by its frequency, or by any other 
circumstance. It is making him pay for his 
own goodness by inconvenience and anxiety, 
which is not fair. The ardour of youth is apt 
to press too closely, for a man whose time is of 
value, to endure it ; and their inexperience 
makes them unaware how many things may 
occur to make a shorter visit most agreeable. 
There is good sense in the advice which says, 
'* keep thy foot from the house of thy friend^ 
lest he be weary of thee and hdte thee.** Happy 
is the youth who has access to a friend able to 
afford information, and more happy he who 
can, with politeness, dexterity, and inoffensive 
manners, avail himself of such an opportunity 
of improvement. 
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CHAP. ;k. 



FEMALE INTERCOURSE. 



The title of this chapter may surprise 
some ; it may seem needless to introduce it, 
in a work that affects the formation of the ju* 
Ycnile character : to the author, this chapter 
appears of peculiar importance. The influence 
of the female sex on a growing youth must be 
something, may be much ; it had need, there- 
fore, be regulated, nay, it is worthy of being 
cultivated, with the greatest care. 

One of the first symptoms of manlines with 
silly lads is to rail at the whole sex. The 
boy begins sparring with his sisters, learns 
the common-place jokes which aim to lower 
their talents, their importance in society, and 
their general estimation ; not aware that here- 
by he exposes his own ignorance, his want of 
discernment, and of manners. 
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That any one should aim to defile th 
fountain at which he drinks every day, wouh 
be esteemed strange ; a mark rather of foil; 
than of wisdom. Yet what is it better, whei 
a lad who owes every thing worthy the nam< 
of comfort to female assiduity, knowledge 
or kindness, is ungrateful enough to spun 
at the hand which proffers so many enjoy- 
ments ; to return sarcasm for affection, and 
treat with contumely, daily care ? 

That youth is ignorant of many things 
must be owned ; but ignorance, in this case, 
can scarcely be pleaded ; for the facts arise 
every day, and force themselves upon his ob- 
servation ; where the principle is not more 
base, we must impute it to a silly affectation of 
manliness, which fancies it is raised above 
whatever it can seem to despise ; forgetjting 
that the very character of dependence proves 
.the contrary, 

I have already treated of relative duties, 
and do not, intend to repeat what has there 
been stated. My purpose now is rather to 
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shew hqw great Js the operation of female in- 
fluence in forming the young man's character; 
and how important it is that he does not set 
out with spuming at that, which might yield 
him so much assistance. 

It is well for the child that his mother, and 
his sisters, if older, or perhaps even if younger 
than himself, had the formation of his infancy. 
Gently were bis ideas expanded under such 
fostering care; sweetly were his feelings 
trained to sensibility and honour, and his limbs 
to activity. Is the time come for despising 
their assistance? — No! says common sense, 
nor will it ever. Our connexion with that 
fairer, feebler, more refined part of our nature, 
is too intimate, too constant, too efficient, ever 
to' be disregarded with propriety. 

When, therefore, anyone of your young com- 
panions affects the wit, and would sharpen his 
leaden sarcasms against the female character, 
as a fair butt ; set it down as a mark of a weak 
head or a base heart : it cannot be sense, or 
gratitude,, ox justice,, or honourable feeling of 
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any kind. There are^ indeed, nations where 
boy, as aoon as he puts off the dress of a child 
goes that same day and beats his mother, t 
shew his manhood. These people live in th 
savage realms of Africa, and there let them be 
to imitate them in any degree is to affect bai 
barism, and return to the savage state. If an; 
of your elder associates thus defame the sei 
suspect him of having cause, which implies i; 
him a vile taste as to the parties whose intimac; 
he has sought ; he is exposing himself and hi 
own base conduct while he rails. He ma^ 
perhaps, never have found an excellent chla 
racter among them ; but the fault lies in hi 
not looking where they were. 

Seeing that we must of necessity associat 
much with females, it is wisdom to make wha 
fair advantage of it we can, and this is by n< 
means a difficult business ; we have only t 
be true to ourselves, and to the opportunitiei 
afforded by their intimacy. That much injur 
may be done a lad by improper associations o 
this kind is allowed ; and why ? because thei 
influence is natural, insinuatmg, powerfully 
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coercive. Surely such reasons must weigh 
ihuch to prove that well-intended similar in- 
fluence must be of admirable use. 

The very presence of a respectable female 
will often restrain those from evil, whose 
hearts are nevertheless ftiU of it. It is not 
easy to talk, or to look obscenely, or even to 
behave with rudeness and ill manners under 
such restraint. The frequent, the customary 
company of one whom the youth respects, 
must have a happy influence, in teaching him 
to love honourable conduct ; we may fairly 
hope at least, in accustoming him to restrain 
his less honourable feelings. Frequent re- 
straint tends to give the actual mastery ; every 
approach towards' this must be of value. There 
is a delicacy too in female society which serves 
well to check the boisterous, to tame the 
brutal, and to embolden the timid. Whatever 
be the innate character of a youth, it may be 
polished, perhaps essentially fostered and ex- 
ited, by approbation so alluring, so gratifying. 

He must have attained great obduracy who 
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can come from some shamefiil excess, or in a 
state of inebriety, into the presence of ladies. 
At your age, I will not suppose such a case 
possible ; yet I state it to shew that the ge- 
neral known character of female society is ini- 
mical to, and tends to repress immorality and 
every species of indecorum. An influence 
very suitable to that age, when powers grow 
faster than does that reason which should 
direct their operations. 

A lad, whose connexions afford him no 
female society, must be the worse for this pri- 
vation, upon these principles ; he has not had 
that to repress him which his over-active spi- 
rits required, nor that to shape him which his 
uncouth manners needed. Stiff, awkward, 
sheepish, or else indelicate, boorish, and gross 
is he likely tp be, when occasionally he comes 
into a lady's presence. He takes shelter 
against his own feelings by an obstreperous 
mirth, or retires, to hide himself from observa- 
tion which he cannot endure. He feels con- 
scious of his deficiencies, and perhaps avoids, 
for that reason^ the very society which might 
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tend to cure them. Should he, in his awk* 
wardnesSy unfortunately commit himself^ so as 
to excite a titter, his feelings toward the sex 
will possibly sink to disgust or hatred ; his 
character will thus suffer a deterioration of 
great extent. 

Many a diffident youth has been taken 
under the protection, if it may be so called, 
of some considerate and respectable woman. 
A respectable woman, especially with a few 
years' advantage, c^n do this without in 
the least injuring her character, or stepping 
a hair's breadth beyond the bounds which 
should surround her sex. Favoured is he 
who enjoys a fostering care so important: 
he may learn the value of the sex ; learn to 
esteem them, to discriminate among them, to 
become proud of such approbation, and in 
time to deserve it It is easy to see that the 
favour of silly, flirting girls (and there are some 
such), is not what I recommend as thus of 
value. 

Where, then, the character of such society 
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is pure, is eminent ; where sense, cultivation, 
intellect, modesty, and superior age mark the 
parties, it is no small honour to a young man 
to be in favour. Should he be conscious that 
epithets of a di£ferent, of a contrary quality, 
belong, his being in favour is no honour. He 
must be like them in some degree, or they 
would not approve. 

When, for your own improvement, you are 
advised to seek female intercourse, it is proper 
you should begin when nature began with you. 
I have already said, respect your mother ; I 
will go further, and say, aim to make her your 
friend ; her inclinations are strong towards 
such a scheme. If on your side there seems to 
be any difficulty in it, it shews considerable 
error, most likely in your own conduct towards 
her. Are you indeed in a state of estrange- 
ment from your nearest, first, and most affec- 
tionate guide? Endeavour to restore familiar 
connexion with her. Whatever judgment your 
father may have, and far be it from me to un- 
undervalue it, yet your mother's opinion is not 
jpnly another help to your own, but, as a wo- 
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man's, it has its peculiar character, and may 
have its appropriate value. Women some- 
tiihes see at a glance what a man must go round 
through a train of argumentation to discover. 
Their tact is delicate, and therefore quicker in 
operation. Sometimes, it is true, their judg- 
ment will be not only prompt but hasty, and 
not well formed. Your own judgment must 
assist you here. Do not, however, proudly 
despise her's, but examine it ; it will generally 
well repay the trouble : and the habit of de- 
ferring to her opinion will generate in you 
much consideration, much self-command, nmch 
propriety of conduct. 

Well do I remember many words of gentle, 
but sound advice given, as occasions offered, by 
an affectionate mother. The tender warning, 
the pious wish, the prophetic hope, came from 
the heart, and may well be allowed to reach 
equally deep, if a son's mind be rightly dis- 
posed. If she be a woman of sense (and there 
are people who esteem her so), why should 
yoH not profit by her long-exercised intelli- 
gence? Nay, should she ev6n be deficient in 
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cultivation, or in native talent, yet her ex- 
perience is something, and her love for you 
will well sharpen all her faculties in your be- 
hsAt It cannot be worthiness to despise, or 
wisdom to neglect, your mother's opinion. 

Have you a sister ? — What, several ? then 
you are favourably situated ; especially if one 
at least is older than yourself. She has done 
playing with dolls, and you with bats and 
balls. She is more womanly; her carriage 
becomes dignified : do not oblige her, by your 
boyish behaviour, to keep you at a distance. 
Try to deserve the character of her friend. 
She will sometimes look to yOu for little ser- 
vices, which require strength and agility ; let 
h^r look up to you for judgment, steadiness, 
counsel also. You may be mutually bene- 
ficial. Your affection, and your intertwining 
interest in each other^s welfare, will hereby be 
much increased. 

A sister usually present, is that sort of 
second conscience, which, like the fairy ring 
in an old story, pinched the wearer whenever 
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he was doing anything amiss. Without occa- 
sioning so much awe as your mother, or so 
much necessary reserve as a stranger, her 
seXy her affection, and the familiarity between 
youy will form a compound of no small value 
in itself, of no small influence, if duly re- 
garded, upon your growing character. Do 
not think that a good joke at which a sister 
blushes, or turns pale, or even looks anxious. 
If you do not at first perceive what is amiss in 
it, it will be highly worth your while to exa- 
mine all over again. Perhaps a single glance 
of her eye will explain your inconsiderate- 
ness ; let it put you on your guard, as you 
value consistency and propriety of conduct. 

There is a sort of gallantry due to the 
sex, which is best attained by practising at 
home. Your mother may frequently require 
your attention — ^ypur sisters much more often. 
Do not want calling, or teazing, or even per- 
suading, to gain from you such attentions as 
their safety, or their comfort, or their respecta- 
bility may require. What a hohby^-hoy is 
that, who can exclaim with disgust, '^ Now 
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shall I have to conduct my sisters home, 
wish they would not go out. I hate to danc 
after them of all persons.*" To gallant a sis 
ter, in such a case, is her due. You are pa^ 
ing respect to yourself, when you suppose yo 
are capable of, and suitable for such a service 
She could, perhaps, come home very well b 
herself; but it would be a sad reflection o 
you were she to do so. She knows your he 
nour and interest better. Accustom yourse! 
then to wait upon her, if you are able ; it wil 
teach you how to wait on others by and bye 
and, meanwhile, it will give a gracefid set t 
your character* 

It will be well for you if your sisters hav 
young friends, whose acquaintance with thei 
may bring them sometimes into your society 
The familiarity allowable with your 'sisters 
though it may well prepare you to shew suit 
able attention to other ladies, yet has its dis 
advantages. You had need sometimes hav 
those present who may keep you still mor 
upon your guard. Your attentions to then 
will have a more respectful manner. You 
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endeavour to appear, that is to be, all right, 
will become more exact, more systematic. 

Do not then try to get out of the way of fe- 
male intercourse. I have known young lads 
avoid what they ought to have rejoiced in, and 
thus lose the beneficial influence. They were, in- 
deed, sensible of not being quite suitable com- 
pany for any thing delicate or genteel, and 
they sunk, rather than rose to the occasion.. 
This was not to their improvement, but quite 
llie contrary. I have known some who had not a 
female cousin, or an acquaintance, whose com- 
pany might refresh, or polish, or improve them 
in the least ; the consequence must be a de- 
gree of rusticity, of awkwardness. What, 
perhaps,, is worse still, this privation made 
them ready to attach to the first female with 
whom they afterwards came in contact. Hav- 
ing no conception of the different shades of 
character among the sex, they were ready to 
suppose all excellent who appeared fair, all good 
who seemed gentle. Total privation has its 
dangers, as well as too great intimacy. 
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I say too great intimacy ; for nothing here 
advanced is intended to make you a fribble, 
or sink the dignity of your own sex in the de- 
licacy of theirs. Though you should be at- 
tentive to every female, because of her sex, 
yet there is a sort of attention some men pay 
them extremely degrading to themselves, and 
to the objects of their idolatry. No woman of 
sense can be pleased with it. No man of 
sense can endeavour to please by it. 

As the object of these remarks is to guide 
you in the formation of your own character, 
it is but fair to guard you against this error. 
You will sink, not rise, if you assimilate to 
their employments, fears, or frivolity. Should 
you mingle with females of sense and intelli- 
gence, there will be little danger; but all women 
are not either sensible, or well broughtup. Girls 
especially, whose character, like your own, is 
as yet unformed, are but silly themselves ; and 
can hardly suffice to give strength, direc- 
tion, or even polish, to yours. I have, therefore, 
hoped that your sister was older than your- 
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self: and advise, that you frame your notions 
of propriety, from those whose conduct has 
the probability of being most proper in itself. 

If the selection of companions of your own 
sex be important, it is not less so in the case 
under consideration. For the influence to be 
good, it is needful that the power which yields 
it should be good also. There are some 
even of that sex which ought to be all purity, 
simplicity, and kindness ; there are some 
whom every principle would teach you to 
avoid, although received in what is called 
respectable society. The general idea of what 
a woman ought to be is usually sufficient tQ 
guide you, with a little care, in the application. 
Such as are forward, soon get marked ; the 
character is what no man of taste can bear. 
Some are even anglers, aiming to catch gud- 
geons, by every look ; placing themselves in 
attitudes to allure the vagrant eye. There is 
scarcely any need to warn you ; they give you 
sufficient notice themselves, unless you are 
younger than your years. The trifler can 
scarcely amuse you for an evening ; dull must 
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be the company of one who has nothing to say 
but what is common-place, whose inactive 
mind never stumbles upon an idea of its own« 
You can learn nothing from her, unless it be 
the folly of a vacant mind. Come away, lest 
you also catch the same disorder. Of a con- 
trary description is the artful, the manoeuver- 
ing; such will at a glance penetrate your in- 
most mind, and will become any thing which 
they perceive to be agreeable to you ; the as- 
similation is very flattering. You might learn 
by her what to think of yourself, if you had 
half her skill. 

Prize your privilege, however, should you 
meet with a few intelligent, agreeable, and 
respectable of the sex, to whose society you 
can have frequent access. It must be your 
own fault if you do not reap much advantage. 
But should your lot be cast near any who, to 
good natural abilities, have a judicious educa- 
tion, who m^iy approximate to what is called 
an elegant mind, I think I need not urge you 
highly to esteem your opportunity. When wit 
flies quick and sharp as an arrow, but with- 
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cut any barbed point ; when gentleness 
smooth as ivory, as fair too, and as firm, ap- 
pears in all the conduct ; when literature or- 
naments and stores ; when rectitude of senti- 
ment gives sterling value to the mind, and 
piety crowns the whole : the near access to 
such a woman exalts the character. Her ge- 
nial influence is always on the side of good- 
ness, and propriety. Her loveliness of mind 
will give an agreeableness to her person ; it is 
something " than beauty fairer,** and recom- 
. mends to the heart every sentiment, justifies 
every opinion, gives weight to arguments in 
their own nature solid, and soothes to recol- 
lection and recovery, such as, if reproved by 
any. other voice, might have risen into resis- 
tance, or sunk into despair. The caution in 
such a case need be, take heed of idolatry. 
Keep yourself clear from fascination, and call 
in the aid of your severest judgment, to keep 
your own mind true to principle, which else 
is in danger of being good, only as a matter 
of taste, feeling, and blind approbation. 

As this is advice to the Teens, it will be 
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supposed that what is now to be said must refer 
to the latter end of that term* I scruple not 
to say, keep matrimony in view. Should pa- 
rents, guardians, and elder sisters cry hear I 
hear I I repeat it distinctly, as my advice to 
every young man, keep matrimony in view. 
Never conceive yourself complete without the 
other half of yourself. The fashion among yoiing 
men of the present day is to make up their 
minds to do without it ; an unnatural, and there- 
fore an unwise system. Much of our cha- 
racter, and most of our comfort, and happiness, 
depends upon it. Many have found this out 
when too late, when age and fixed habits have 
rendered matrimony hazardous. The effect, 
however, of matrimony in future life comes 
hardly within the present address; unless it 
be to hold it up by honourable testimony, and 
thereby resist the tendency to despise it, which 
is, perhaps, even now beginning to operate. 

My business is with your growing charac- 
ter. All that has been said of female influence 
bears upon this point, and then will its utmost 
efficacy be tried, when your mind shall fancy 
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it worth while to deserve the approbation of 
some one, whose attractions come upon you 
with peculiar, and increasing energy. Accord- 
ing to her character will your own be, in a con- 
siderable degree. Should a mere face fasci- 
nate you to a little dol], you will not need 
much mental energy to please her; and the 
necessity of exertion on this account being 
small, your own self will sink, or at least not 
rise, as it else might do. 

Suppose the contrary. Let us imagine that 
your secret palpitations veered incessantly 
towards one whose dignity of carriage re- 
pressed all improper familiarity, whose refined 
sentiment, whose literary accomphshmehts, 
make it evident that mind must be her object ; 
that answering, nay, superior cultivation, can 
alone impress her with a favourable opinion : 
ask your own heart, if every feeling would 
not be drawn out to deserve, even if there 
were little hope of obtaining, her regards. 
The story of Cymon and Iphigenia intimates the 
power of beauty, mere beauty, to rouse latent 
abilities, and urge a man of reputed stupidity 
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to actions which might obtain favourable notice. 
If, however, the mere external charms can ope- 
rate to so high and beneficial a degree, what 
may we not expect when mind, attractive, 
impulsive mind, operates on a congenial mind, 
well calculated to receive the impression, and 
vibrate in harmony to every elegant, honour- 
able, and exalted sensation. 

However false in fact the romances of old 
daysmay be, they must be true to nature, or they 
could not interest. If, therefore, some young 
knight, smitten with the loveliness of the 
chieftain's daughter, and urged thereby to 
deeds of chivalry, should purposely attack a 
giant, or slay a dragon ; let us smile, if we 
please, at the falsehood of the tale ; but, let us 
ask if many a time the story has not been 
actually true ; not in its literal, but its meta- 
phorical import. Giant difficulties have been 
overcome ; the dragon's destruction has been 
at all hazards achieved, by those who have 
had it as the impelling principle of action, to 
deserve one, whose character placed her above 
hope, on any other terms. 
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Were I acquainted with you personally, 
and perceived some honourable attachment 
thus taking possession of you, I should regard 
it as a happy circumstance if rightly directed, 
if managed with prudence, honour, and good 
sense. Some of the younger part of the company 
may hail this advice, may prize it above their 
mother's, and resolve to be in love, and that 
presently. Do ; but remember, to think your- 
self in love, and to be in love, are very different 
things. Again, to be in love, and to play the 
fool or the knave, under that pretence, are 
also not necessarily joined. However, try. Be 
deeply smitten, for a week — nay, for a month, 
if you please. There is not much fear of a 
longer duration to such a fancy. The hope of 
one attachment driving out another, in such a 
case, is no mean consolation If you can be 
kept in tolerable order the while, it were 
better you were thus honourably, though sillily,, 
set to form plans and hopes, than that you 
should grow up in the habit of railing at the 
sex, and at the state, till you almost believed 
your own rhapsodies. 
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Couple with this advice the very neces- 
sary caution, that, with all your fancies, you 
must not permit ryourself to intimate in any 
manner to the fair object of them, the silly 
things which are passing in your mind. If she 
have sense, she will laugh at, and avoid you ; 
if she have not, then will engagements take 
place, of the most pernicious tendency if kept, 
or of the most unhappy influence if afterwards 
broken. You bring yourself into very uncom- 
fortable bonds. If your sentiments and character 
are honourable, you oblige yourself, perhaps, to 
do violence, by snapping injudicious promises, 
or to ruin your own peace, and the happiness 
of your partner, by fulfilling vows which time 
and better experience show ought never to 
have been made. . The liberty to fall in love, 
does not include a permission to go a-courting. 
That is quite another thing. I must talk with 
your father, before I grant that. 

In the Life and Letters of the Rev. J. Newton, 
a circumstance is recorded greatly corrobora- 
tive of the present advice. He formed a strong 
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attacliment in very early life, at a time when 
he could not mention it to the fair object^ 
which was well for both parties ; but, in future 
scenes of sorrow, suffering, and temptation ; 
the recollection of her image soothed him, and 
the hope of one day obtaining her, kept him 
from perpetrating many dishonourable actions. 
" The bare possibility of seeing her again was 
the only present and obvious means of restrain- 
ing me from the most horrid designs against 
myself and others.'' 

It will not be quite in vain to you, if your 
imagination should be haunted with any fa- 
vourite image, especially if her character be 
respectable, to say now and then, what would 
she think were she now to see me ? It might 
help to show you the true character of your 
employment; might assist in breaking the 
force of fascinating temptations^ and stimu- 
late you to exertions honourable, and thus 
made, successful. 

Even the activity needful to your success 
in business^ may be thus excited and main- 
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tained. The wish to marry, if it be prudently 
indulged, will always be connected with the 
attaining such an income as may fairly be 
proposed to the party and her friends. He 
who determines to live a single life, perhaps 
contracts his endeavours to his sole wants ; 
oir squanders without proper calculation, on 
the idea that he can always procure enough 
for himself. A bad system this, in every view. 
That hope which aims at a partner beloved, 
a family, a fire-side, will become active beyond 
expectation ; will elicit talents, and urge them 
to their full energy ; will court the powerful 
assistance of economy ; and thus eventually 
will be attained an object, which had, at one 
time, appeared to be at an inaccessible distance. 
Little Cupid redeems his character now and 
then, as well he had need. It is only, however, 
when he calls in the assistance of prudence 
that he is likely to do good. 

No doubt but this advice is liable to 
abuse. But it may be fairly asked, what is 
there which is free from such liability ? The 
counsel may be just, may be important, never- 
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theless. Let those who disapprove of it give 
better. If they wholly neglect female influence , 
that influence will yet be operative. Is it not 
better to make adequate use of principles so 
strong, abounding every where, and capable of 
easy application ? 

To grow up without attachment to the sex 
18 hardly possible. Wherever it occurs, it in- 
cludes a loss of some of the sweetest sensa- 
tions which can swell the bosom. To let such 
attachments be irregular, is to debase those 
sensations, to the ruin of character and of in- 
ternal worth. To regulate them is the only 
chance for good ; and if early trained to the 
support of proper feeling and honourable 
conduct a great advantage is gained, a 
power like the fulcrum for which Archimedes 
longed, when he talked of moving the whole 
globe- 
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CHAP. XI. 



OCCASIONAL DEVIATIONS. 



Whatever may be a youth's principles or 
habits, the temptation to occasional deviation 
from his accustomed strictness of conduct will 
continually arise. The world is, indeed, one 
series of temptation to evil; all its- businesses, 
recreations, and afflictions are accompanied 
by opportunities of going wrong, and by im- 
portunities addressed to the powerful prin- 
ciple of evil within ; no wonder that the young*, 
the half-steady, are at times overcome ; and 
yet, as it is only now and then, fancy no 
gre^t harm has happened. 

He whose general conduct is correct, unless 
very clear, and well grounded in principle, will 
still think well of himself on this account, al- 
though he may occasionally indulge in what is 
not altogether justifiable. His conscietice is 
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soon put to repose again by his returning, to 
what he esteems better. His self-complacency 
is soothed afresh ; he feels no punishment in- 
flicted, and fancies none is deserved,. 

" What this any harm f he cries ; " a mere 
trifle — anybody does so, at least now and 
then.'* Let us see if these excuses are just. 
Indeed nothing needs an excuse which is in 
itself right ; and the very forming an apology 
is confessing that all is not correct. 

Now that which is not right is wfong ; and 
the only question is, whether it is worth while 
to do wrong in any thing. No improper action 
can be done without guilt incurred, nor without 
injury to the perpetrator's self. If conscience, 
and customary avoidance, call the point in 
question evil, it requires no casuistry to shew 
that it is best to refrain from it. But it is a 
trifle — this is a term which can very seldom 
belong to wrong conduct. If it is indeed a 
trifling act, it can only givB a trifling pleasure: 
is it worth while, for so slig&t a cause, to trans* 
gress ? But that which seems a trifle in itself. 
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may possibly have consequences of vast impor- 
tance. A small flame may set a great house on 
fire; a short sentence may produce irrecon- 
cileable animosity ; a silly enjoyment may be- 
numb conscience; a transient pleasure may 
seal up to everlasting ruin. But it is only for 
once. I presume, then, the folly is something 
which may offend God. But try the vaUdity 
of the excuse by something which men regard. 
Suppose it to be theft : only once to pick a 
gentleman's pocket, or appropriate to your 
own use another s property in the Bank ; your 
mind revolts, and feels that some things ought 
not to be done even once ; — nay, cannot, with- 
out forfeiting the whole character, in a man- 
ner not only disgraceful, but almost irrecover- 
able. The matter is not, however, of so seri- 
ous a nature ; it is, indeed, what everybody 
allows himself to indulge in upon occasion ? 
Here the fallacy lies in the vagueness of the 
term everybody. If by this you mean that per- 
sons truly honourable, and especially truly re- 
ligious, do not condemn, I do not see where 
lies the necessity of an excuse, or how it can be 
termed a deviation from principle; for such 
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^rsons will not turn to the right hand or to. 
the left from what is strictly honest, chaste,: 
sober, and of good report. We will come 
at the truth at once. By everybody, you. 
mean the general run of people in business, 
practise the trick now and then; the case 
is common among persons of fashion; peo- 
ple in very respectable rank in life allow: 
it, if not too openly done ; or many received 
as religious professors have been detected 
in it This may be true, too true ; and if 
you are content to herd with «uch, these 
pages will be lost upon you. Remember, 
if you choose their coftipany, you choose for 
both worlds. The aim of this remonstrance is 
to raise you above such descriptions of people ; 
to give you truer notions of honour ; to rescue 
your mind from such false reasoning ; the first 
step towards which is scrupulously to avoid, 
even for a single indulgence, anything which a 
discriminating conscience represents to you as 
evil, as needing concealment or excuse. 

Lest, however, we should seem to be cap- 
tious or overbearing, neither of which disposi- 
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lions is a virtue, it may be proper to make our 
inquiries into the case more specific. The de- 
viation must be either from the common mode 
of your proceeding merely, or from the |dain 
line of propriety and duty. For instance, it 
may be your usual custom to retire to rest at a 
certain time, which is best for your nights 
repose and for your morning's studies, but a 
few friends and entertaining converse tempt 
you to give another hour to their company. 
There may be no evil in this, — that is, ho. moral 
evil ; and as to the personal harm, from the 
irregularity in your repose, that will soon be 
regained by return to your accustomed hours. 
But is this all, or indeed the main point? 
These companions, are gay, are sensual ( they 
will spend the time in mirth that debauches 
the mind, in sneers which undermine the prin-* 
ci(^es. Now, say honestly, is it right, is it wise, 
even once to comply? Where only our own 
rules, though good ones, are at stake, the 
breach may have little evil in it ; but where 
the rule broken is divine, the case alters in- 
stantly. Here is the true adjustment of now 
and then — or never. 
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When^ therefore, the deviation includes in 
it sin — ^yes, call it by its right name; when it is 
to sin of any kind you are tempted, do not 
for a moment hesitate. It does not want con* 
sideration ; that one circumstance is decisive^ 
It is at the peril of all most dear to you that 
you suffer yourself knowingly to offend. Your 
mind ought to be made. up as completely on 
this head (I grieve to be obliged to. resort to 
the comparison), as if it were to dishonesty or 
murder you were tempted. You would not 
for a moment stop to consider whether you 
would or would not lie, or steal, or commit 
forgery, or shoot a friend ; can you then hesi^ 
tate, and question, and seek subterfuges to 
excuse yourself, when the conunand to be 
Inroken rises higher, even to the honour of 
God, and his express injunction ? 

Even if it be only some customary rule of 
your own, which you are inclined to break 
through now and then, it will be well to con- 
sider first, whether it will be worth while; if 
the rule were wisely made ; that it is unwise to 
break it may be strongly suspected. Yet cir- 
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cumstances may change, and make an altera- 
tion in the conduct necessary, or at least pro- 
per; but while' surrounding circumstances 
continue the same, be jealous of any breach 
upon your own established modes of action. 

One of the great evils of such a deviation 
is, the loosening effect it has upon internal 
principle. Time has been that your conduct 
could not be turned aside to any bye path ; 
your sense of propriety, and decorum, and 
consistency remained firm ; and so did your 
resolution, at all events to conform your beha* 
viour to it. What occasions your present laxity? 
do you see the principle in another light ? if so, 
examine ; and should you have made a mis^ 
take, it is never too late to improve. Deter- 
mine what is proper to be done, and then 
abide by it. 

The moral principles of action are as un-^, 
changeable as is He from whom they spring. 
Be not in any degree moved to treat them 
lightly ; whatever deteriorates your accurate 
and instant perception of these^ will do great 
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injury to your whole character. To be able to 
act in opposition to them, or without giving to 
them due regard, is no gain. Their imperious 
right to rule is not only paramount above all 
that can come in competition, but unceasing : , 
no time, or place, or circumstances, can take 
away the turpitude of that which breaks in 
upon any rule which God has declared to be 
agreeable to his own holy nature. He is of 
one mind, and who can turn him ? Though 
we ^believe not, -yet he abideth faithful — ^he 
cannot deny himself. To bear this in mind 
will be of excellent use ; it is the compass by 
which our frail bark may be safely steered 
among rocks and quicksands. Never part 
with it, never deviate from it ; for it has not, 
Uke the mariner's guide, any variation* 

Even when the matter may be a trifle, — that 
is, some rule of your own contriving, — yet here 
principle and regularity are of great import- 
ance. If the rule is not of much value, yet 
the giving up a rule is of hurtful influence, as 
it seems to say rules are not of importance : 
the mind is thus in danger of that desultori* 
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ness so hurtful to any concern ; and especi- 
ally when the object is the formation and fix- 
ing of our characters. 

If it were certain that the breach of regu- 
larity proposed would be single, when it is not 
of moral action, it might be of less conse- 
quence : this is, however, hardly to be ex- 
pected. The fence which might have pro- 
tected your plantation is broken by a single 
gap : the continuity is often the main hope of 
safety. He that climbs over the hedge once, 
as thinking it the shortest way, or the easiest, 
will be tempted often to make the same ha- 
zardous and debasing experiment. There is, 
indeed, little power in principled to prevent it, 
especially as principle is the very matter given 
up by the supposition. Accordingly, we shall 
find that the next opportunity occurring will 
have less resistance made to it. It is easier in 
itself, and the habit of breaking through rules 
will be found not so difficult to fasten as the 
habit of carefully keeping them. In business, 
the routine is not often of a moral nature ; but 
being of great service, it is usually kept up di- 
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ligeutly, as tending to the prosperity ultimately 
aimed at. And where insolvency eventually 
takes place, it will often be connected with, if 
not owing to, successive breaches made in 
rules ; of none of >;^hich it could be said it is 
a moral duty, or that the neglect were a sin. 

There is nothing stationary in nature, in 
art, or in morals. Whatever does not go for- 
ward will in all likelihood become retrograde. 
Can we bear the thought that such a circum- 
stance should happen to our character? A 
man's self sinks, diminishes, becomes feeble, if 
his personal character fails in any degree; 
the danger is therefore greater than has yet 
been stated. A deviation, though only occa- 
sional, may not merely increase in frequency, 
but in degree. The waters may penetrate 
the bank first at a crevice ; yet if that be not 
soon stopped, they will be seen to rush out 
with greater violence, forming to themselves a 
wider and more destructive opening. All is 
now at hazard. The fact ought not to be con- 
templated as a curiosity, but the mind should 
be alarmed at the fast-coming devastation. 
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It is seldom, indeed, that any well- taught 
mind falls egregiously all at once. There are 
gradations in all crimes ; steps sometimes^ 
which mark the progress with awful precision ; 
but more oflen'the descent is like a gently-in- 
clined plane, so gradual that its declination 
is scarcely to be noted. The character, un- 
less nicely inspected, seems as fair as ever ; 
and this close observation is hardly to be sup- 
posed in the youth himself. So alarming, so 
disgraceful a failure, he is loth to allow, and 
is, perhaps, fruitful in excuses, to shew that it 
actually amounts to nothing, or to nothing 
worth regarding. As ever you would avoid 
sinking whither so many have sunk 'before you; 
examine the progress of their depravation; 
you will then perceive the natural bias to evil 
increases with indulgence, in a manner which' 
ought to put you on your guard against the 
slightest errors in judgment or in conduct. 

If your own powers of resistance are 
weakened by yielding, there is still another con-i 
sequence ; every weakness on your part thus 
discovered by your seducers, gives to them 
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greater opportunity and adyantage Those 
whose pleasure or profit is connected with 
leading a youth astray are expert at disco^ 
vering where his weakness lies.. They know 
welly that to press against that confessed weak- 
ness with too much violence at first, would 
excite alarm, atid defeat their base schemes. 
They are wise to do evil, and proportion their 
operations in a gentle, a scarcely perceptible 
manner. They will find excuses, which look 
almost like reasons, for turning aside. The 
sophistry of their statements will not be per- 
ceived by th^ unwary; especially if his own 
wishes point the same way. And while he is 
hesitating, they have succeeded in drawing 
him on one side at least : they will succeed 
still further, and turn him quite back again, 
if he continue to suppose an occasional error 
is of little importance., 

Itrequiresa strength of mind, suchtis we can 
hardly hope to find in one thus drawn aside, 
should he even perceive his error, to return 
manfully and at once, to the truth he formerly 
felt to be right. All the argument must be 
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debated orer again, and at great disadvantage 
by a youth who has once yielded up. The 
reasons to which he must now make an appeal 
will be easily silenced by those who renund 
him of his having despised all, and given way. 
The level they have brought him to, in fact, 
they will with little difficulty maintain. He 
might have kept his station with ease ; he never 
can regain it without great difficulty. 

Perhaps, by the circumstance of having our 
reputation in their hands, if the matter is not 
known, they have a strong, though a dis- 
honourable influence. It must be expected 
they will use it. The sentiments of honour 
which should bind to secresy, will not have 
much hold on those whose object it is to under- 
mine such sentiments entirely, that you may 
the more easily fall a prey to their schemes. 
Should you believe their promises of faithful- 
ness, it will only be to put yourself still more 
in their power, and to make your fall, which 
cannot thus be avoided, become the more 
precipitous and destructive, by its deceptive 
delay. 
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To hide what has already heen done amiss 
is ofteu the bait held out to allure the yoiui^ to 
more habitual, to wider deviations. Should 
you feel yourself thus entangled, instant ex- 
ertion is necessary ; and nothing but determi- 
nate reftisal, and obstinate (we may use the 
word here with great propriety), obstinate re- 
sistance, can avail you. Like a bird upon a 
limed twig, gentle struggling only fixes it the 
more firmly ; a mighty effort is needed, and 
should it lose a few of its gay feathers by the 
exertion, yet, as it will save its life by the 
means, there is no great reason to lament the 
price. One may indeed lament the incautious 
folly which brought it into circumstances so 
dangerous ; one might aim to scare away any, 
who should seem inclined to rush into similar 
circumstances. For your own sake, then, never 
give so dangerous an ascendance to such as 
must intend you evil. Keep out, completely 
out of their toils, as you value all you hare 
hitherto attained, and all you wish, and 
honourably hope to gain, of rising character. 

Scarcely will the temptation to deviate 
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from rectitude rise from yourself, if you have 
had any advantage of pious, or even of moral . 
education : it is some one older, who thii^ 
to rule you; some one more cunning, who 
thinks to deceive you. As you would hot lay 
your- hand on the serpent*s nest, nor sufief the' 
boa const nctor to give you the slightest embrace,* 
beware of any one, old or young, whatever his 
reputation may be, who would smooth* to you 
the path of sin, laugh at your pious sentiments 
as prejudices, and excuse all, by insinuating 
it is but a trifle. 

It is a just character of all we do, that the 
mere present action is but a small part of the 
whole process ; every thing we do or say is 
but as seed sown^ which will certainly spring 
up after awhile with its appropriate fruit. That 
it will yield its abundant harvest at death, and 
at judgment, may be quite beyond the feelings 
of your seducers. Your own heart must, how- 
ever, be rendered very callous if you can put 
such considerations quite away. Remember 
then, that long before those appalling seasons, 
you may, and in all probability will, << eat of 
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the fruit of your own doings/ When accumu- 
lated folly shall preis upon you with the wei|^ht 
of years, and long-continued deviations, then 
nHU remorse seize you beyond the power of 
your aToidahce. Do not cram your aged ' 
[hIIow with thorns sown in youth. That 
hoary age will need such recollections as 
may support the mind: it is cruel to lay 
up in store such as shall make memory your 
torment. 

Should you think yourself capabU of for- 
getting such things as these, I must not ques- 
tion it. Your experience hitherto, perhaps, 
warrants the expectation. Yet recollect, that 
the united tiestimony of age is against you; 
That was a dreadful giroan uttered by one ixi 
former days : " ThOu writest bitter things 
against me ; ^ou causest me to possess the 
iniquities of my youth." When these iniquities 
last, and swell, and become more malignant, 
as is the usual process, it cannot be that the 
sinner should not feel it Whenever that 
sensation shall suise, it cannot be a pleasant 
one ; it must excite sorrows of a very pungent 
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nature. Will not this remorse over-balance 
all that you once esteemed as pleasure in the 
bye-path? Most probably your own estimate 
of sensations and joys, which you once pro- 
nounced delightful, will greatly alter. Coming 
to an object, and receding from it, generally 
present different, perhaps contradictory ideas* 
A noble lord, who had figured in the higher 
circles, who had tried all he wished, and with 
powers of enjoyment superior to most, spake 
of his indulgences with regret, when, after 
years of vanity, he stated his feelings thus : 
** I have been behind the scenes ; I have seen 
what is the stuff that life is made of, and I 
loath the tawdry deceptions for which I bar- 
tered my present and my eternal happiness.** 
It is a sad exchange when a man barters his 
peace of mind for any thing, especially if it 
be for a bauble. 

But let the best be supposed, though a. very 
unlikely case. Let us imagine that the devi- 
ation proposed will actually remain the only 
one through life ; does it not strike at once 
as a great pity, that to so fair a life one error 
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•hotdd:ittach. The whiter is the garment, the 
more easily discerned, and the more offensive, 
IS one single spot. Can your own mind be 
ignorant of it, however secret ? Can your own 
conscience forget, or your own reviving ho* 
nourable principles (for such we are supposing), 
ever approve it. If, indeed, that delinquency 
remain, as hoped, the only one, your recovery 
must be owing either to the interference of 
friends, or to the regaining of your own feelings, 
the perception of the precipice towards which 
you were approaching, or to the actual suffer- 
ings occasioned by the fall. To which of these 
will you voluntarily submit ? Nay, recollect 
yourself in time, and do not deform yourself 
for life with a lameness which will always 
occasion halting, nor debase your honourable 
escutcheon by any sinister baton. Do not 
let down your own dignity for so small a 
gratification ; do not grieve your best friends, 
by compliances which must lower you in their 
esteem. If you reckon yourself sure of their 
affection, of their support, and are there- 
fore careless of their approbation, I am afraid 
your deviations have not been occasional; 
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nothing but habitual vice can bring the mind 
to this! I am afraid all remonstriance with 
y6u will now be in vain; your eneinies have 
obtained fast hold of you. Depend upon it, 
lioirever they may praise your adroitness and 
extol your courage, in snapping, at their sag* 
gestion, so many bands, you are yet despised 
by them. 

Do applauding spectators approve? — ^never, 
no, never. Be not deceived by their shouts'; 
they think you a fool for desiring such praises 
as theirs. Is there no one who might happeni 
to catch you in those moments, whose mere 
presence would disconcert you ? As at the 
Roman games once, the vilest of the people 
reftised to proceed, while Cato was present. 
Pass not by this hint carelessly, lliink 
whose eye would appal you most; some 
friend of your father^s, who once had better 
hopes of you ; your tutor ; your minister ; or 
even some young friend, with whom you were 
on intimacy, in days of better feelings, with 
whom you are, perhaps, still on friendly terms, 
though, thus discovered, that must all cease. 
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The simple answer to such questions will 
decide, if. you. wish to come to a decision, 
whether the deviation adds to your respecta* 
bility, whether you were wise even to begin 
It; whether every principle of honour, of 
interest, of duty, of character, does not call 
upon you, instantly to snap at once all yQur 
growing bonds, to retrace your steps, and 
gain, if possible, the vantage ground, which 
in so unwise a manner you have lost. 
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CHAP. XII. 



XCONOMT. 



There are few things which have stronger 
claims on your daily attention than the ma- 
nagement of your finances. It is most likely, 
that at school you learnt nothing on this head, 
unless by now and then an admonitory letter 
from home, which you attributed, not to the 
kindness and wisdom of your friends, but, most 
unjustly, to ill humour or a niggardly disposi- 
tion. If they supplied you without any regu- 
lar allowance, if they administered to your ca- 
prices without check, then the charge of utt- 
kindness has some foundation; it was the 
most hurtful conduct towards you they could 
adopt, and will have baleful influence on you 
for a long while. 

Under such management you must be qoife 
ignorant of the value of money. If you refuse 
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to learn now, you will be taught by a calcu- 
lating world, who will know your income 
much better than yourself, and who will not 
&il to retort your folly on you in a manner 
not very courteous. 

Your present season, then, is of great im** 
portance ; with a little care, you may learn 
to proportion your expences to your income, 
one of the first and most influential principles 
of your political economy. The idea, perhaps, 
has been to raise your income to your wants, 
rather than reduce your expenditure to your 
receipt, which is the only method really in 
your power. Indeed, when a young lad has 
only himself to supply, and, perhaps too, that 
merely in trifles, the term wants must be 
greatly reduced in its meaning. If you have 
not wisdom or integrity enough to manage 
matters on a scale so small, your friends may 
well tremble for you, as you draw near majority. 

Should it have been the case that your 
firiends made you a regular allowance, and 
youy either by your own good sense or their 
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firmness, have kept within it, you will alreac 
have enjoyed so much benefit by the regult 
process, as to take well any elucidations on 
subject which rises in importance with yc 
every year, on which your personal charact 
will much depend. Very deep moral depr 
vities have taken their rise from a refusal < 
learn economy at a period of life when ce 
taiolly it is most easily attained. 

We all agree to hate the covetous and d 
spise the sordid. As these qualities seldo 
appear in the young, their opinion will 1 
gained without any resistance, or even discu 
sion. Should we begin to discriminate as 
the parties to whom these qualities ap{J 
there would soon arise symptoms of variatio 
With some, the persons who will not suppc 
them in all their extravagances are undout 
edly covetous. One will begin to think of l 
old father, another of his bachelor uncle, ai 
wonder why every demand they make up< 
them is not acceded to, being sure they o 
afford it. Before, however, indignation 
hurled against persons who have done 
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mocht it ought to be asked, is there no prin* 
ciple but that of a sordid love of pelf which 
may dictate the refusal ? It were but fair to 
begin an inquiry at the other end, and see whe- 
ther, in the lad's own conduct, he has not 
furnished the ground of their opposition. 

To write home a letter for money may be 
felt, after awhile, rather an unpleasant busi- 
ness. If it succeed, the irksomeness is forgot- 
ten till Uie next occasion rises. But have your 
friends forgotten that this repetition calls for 
more care over you, seeing you have no pro- 
per command over yourself? Is it, indeed, a 
matter that gives you no concern, to be told 
how displeased Xhey were at home with the 
aj^lication ? If you hear that your mother, or 
your sisters, were obliged to entreat for you, 
and that at last it was sent in a huff; if such 
things do not touch you, or if all the grief is 
removed by the sight of the bank-note, your 
character is in great danger; the finer feel- 
ings have lost their influence on your heart, you 
are growing selfish— a disposition which soon 
sinks to baseness ; as ever you would recov 
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be aware of your danger ; improve your r^naiii* 
ing opportunity to regain the ground lost. 

Have you never felt the satisfkction of say- 
ing, when pressed at home to take more, ** In- 
deed, mother, I don't want it; I have got so 
much left of my last allowance ? A few books 
I should like to have, but my father has pro- 
vided them ; he says I shall have them in a 
week after I get back to school." Is itpossiUe 
that the joy of the heedless and the extrava- 
gant, in their utmost excesses, can compare 
with this? 

If you are determined to maintain that yo* 
do really want so much as you are continuaU 
asking for, a very easy method of ascertain 
ing the point might be found in that opeime 
which becomes a child to his best frien« 
Dare you send home a simple, fair statemen' 
the way in which your last allowances b 
been expended, or upon what expectation 
expences your present application is fbum 
If not, if at all events you wish to keep i 
of the items secret, suspicion may be jus 
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as to their propriety or prudence. It is most 
likely those at home have obtained infor- 
mation, and that is the source of the denial ; 
dp not condemn them but yourself. 

Have you never heard of a youngster who^ 
being peremptorily obliged to send home some 
account, has been led to invent several articles 
of expence which never occurred ? Does not 
the necessity of falsehood shew something is 
deeply amiss ? does not the actual resort to 
deception evince that character is already 
much injured ? Never do what you shall wish 
not to be known ; never blind it by downright 
lying, but rather, in such a case, confess 
openly ; this may be done by a youth to a pa- 
rent with far less evil, than that accumulation 
of crimes which, a false step may lead to. 

Give me your ear' a moment ; we are quite 
by ourselves. Have you given more than was 
proportionate to some of the noble charities 
which aim to send blessings over the globe ? I 
do not wonder that your young mind has been 
fired by accounts so interesting, by pl^ns so 
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vast, by a zeal so disinterested. I should 
think you had no feelings, if such things did not 
more you; but whenever our passions are 
raised we had need keep the sharper watch 
upon our prudence. Or individual charity 
has won upon you ; the case of distress was 
irresistible. The sick^bed^ the pining parent, 
the troop of starving children, melted you, 
and led you to give a great deal more than 
you intended. Now, if occasions similar to 
these arise, they do not warrant extravagance. 
This term may apply as truly to charities as to 
indulgences, but it has no good meaning in any 
case. 1 suspect, however, that the reluctance 
to explain all does not ofteh arise from sources 
so honourable. 

Would not the bulk of your expenditures 
shew that not for others, but yourself was all 
this waste ? When gay amusements are suffeted 
to devour, there is no income can suffice their 
voracity ; when taverns and sensual company 
obtain influence, nothing can keep within 
bounds ; even when extra dress, or toys, and 
trinkets catch the fancy, there is no saying U> 
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ivliat length you may be carried by tliose who 
expose them on purpose to catch the unwary. 
Can you say you want these? Let your 
friends judge; every reasonable allowance 
will they be willing to make you. Your mind 
will be quite at ease should they approve, and 
it ought not to feel satisfaction when conscious 
of the disapprobation of those who love us. 
If affection cannot weave a web close enough 
to cover, the stigma must be virulent indeed. 

The error in the young, as to money mat- 
ters, is not often on the side of hoarding ; few 
at that early season attain a vice which seems 
to be the natural concomitant, the weakness 
of age. Yet those who are very saving, had 
need inquire from whom they are withholding 
it. All we have is given us to use as stewards ; 
none of the young but will have an account to 
give. There is a certain proportion of our in- 
come due to ourselves ; not, may we say to 
you, for the necessaries of life, but for certain 
accommodations suitable to the season you 
are entering upon. It is possible, though not 
very likely, that you may be stiogy even in 
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these ; but thact part most commonly reserved 
by the ungenerous is what ought to have been 
distributed to others. The grown-up often 
forget this claim; no wonder, then, that the 
young should not have begun to feel it. In- 
quire if you set apart any portion of your in- 
come for purposes connected with the cause of 
God or the wants of man. Your taste must 
be very low, if you cannot conceive a pleasure 
in thus bestowing. Try. 

I have known families who never suffer 
their youngest childreif to pass a plate : some- 
thing was put in ; perhaps, at first, only a 
penny-piece; this was of course, found for 
them, for they had no stock «f their own ; but 
the custom produced a feeling, which, as soon 
as they had any stipend, put them on bestow- 
ing some for the benefit of others. 

While you were at school, the money 
given for your seat in a place of worship did 
not come out of your own pocket ; it was set 
down in the bill, by which means it failed of 
producing any effect on your own mind. Now 
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you are more on your own hands^ how is it ? 
Do you never recollect the duty of bestowing ? 
I am afraid I need not add the pleasure too. 
It is, however, clearly stated, that ^^ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive." — A short, a 
cheap way this, to pleasurable sensations ; an 
excellent mode of forming your character for 
future usefulness. Just ask yourself which is 
the least expensive department of your dis- 
bursements ; if you have got any column for 
charities, see which predominates. 

Among the usual oceasions of extravagance 
with the young, we may place the novelty of hav- 
ing rather more cash at command than usual* 
Your rising years and altering situation occa- 
sion you an allowance superior to the school- 
boy. Are you weak enough to feel the money 
bum in your pocket ? does the sight of it set 
you on contriving what you shall spend it in? 
They have begun this allowance too soon. Try 
and wait awhile, till some fair, some legiti- 
mate call arises, and then spend as little of it 
as the case requires. To deny your fancies 
will have a double advantage— it will save 

1 2 
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your money for better purposes, and it will 
gain self-command and the power of discrimi- 
nation. That quantity of cash, which seems 
now so large to you, will soon be diminished, 
perhaps long before your next supply ; even 
with all your care, it will slip through. At least, 
wait till some call arises, and if you should 
have a trifle left over, when your next allow- 
ance comes, the two will agree together well. 

When ideas begin to expand, the notions 
of what belongs to a young gentleman to do, 
or to have, or to spends are very apt to take a 
sudden and extraordinary swell. Those who 
come from the country fresh up to gay Lon- 
don, generally play the fool for a year or two, 
and make themselves ridiculous ; perhaps get 
a 'knack of spending, which they aftewards 
find it difficult to restrain. With awkward no- 
tions about fashionable and genteel, great ab- 
surdities are exhibited, if the pocket lasts out; 
a heterogeneous mixture of what is dashing, 
and what is tawdry, and what is new ; while the 
beauty of simplicity, of propriety, is quite over- 
looked. Never aim to dash ; conceive your- 
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self quite out of your sphere when you be- 
come remarkable. To be the head of the set 
must be a poor ambition, if you consider what 
the set consists of; will be dearly purchased, 
if it cause you to spend a crown either to at- 
taiuy or to sustain, the puny rank. 

Perhaps to stand forward is not your im- 
mediate aim. You only wish to keep on a 
par with a certain connection with whom you 
are obliged to associate. This seems more 
plausible, but is it more real ? What would 
be the consequence, supposing you did not keep 
pace as to the expences in question? — any 
real loss, any real dishonour, or only an un- 
comfortable sensation of inferiority in your own 
mind ? It may be presumed others can better 
afford as to the present case; if so, your infe- 
riority is real; it cannot be hid, nor would 
any extravagance in your power conceal the 
real case. Soon, very soon, is known every 
one's circumstances and connections, and al- 
most the exact sum he has in his pocket ; so 
that all endeavours to puff ourselves off as on 
a level with those more richly supplied or more 
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fashionably connected, must be in vain. The 
real truth will come out, and then the silliness 
of aiming to assume a false character, and the 
weakness which was ashamed of the true one, 
will both appear ; but the discovery cannot be 
honourable to your character. 

There is, in my opinion, something allied 
to grandeur of character in the man, who not 
needlessly, but yet openly, acknowledges hi3 
real circumstances ; or who, at least, is never 
caught endeavouring to hide them by any im- 
posing airs, or tricks, or subterfuges. What he is, 
he is ; and unless he has lost some opportunity 
by his own folly, or indolence, or extra vagance, 
where is the disgrace of his being exactly what 
and where Providence has placed him ? Aim 
at this independence of character. Let those 
who may be inclined to value you by pounds 
sterling, and to despise you for want of weight, 
let them find talent, and integrity, and acti- 
vity, and prudence, brought into the account. 
Whether they do or do not choose to allow 
them, whether they are or are not able to ap- 
preciate them, these have real worth. Do not 
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submit to be estimated by so low a standard as 
wealth ; — nay, as that allowance which it is 
thought proper at present to afford you. 

It may happen sometimes to persons in 
business, and whose dealings are much upon 
credit, that a true exposure of their affairs 
would bring certain ruin on them. Their 
temptation to do as others do who are really 
more able, is very strong, but such reasons 
cannot affect you. To keep up your credit is 
desirable, but the best mode of effecting this is 
never to be in debt. Credit is only lost when 
some expectations which had been raised are 
disappointed. If you never raise any false 
expectations, -if you always fulfil all your pro- 
mises, your credit is good, and your honour 
will stand higher, depend upon it, than it 
could do by launching into expences which 
are beyond your proper sphere, which could 
not be kept up without distressing exertions, 
and which would undoubtedly fail, sometime 
or another, to your utter ddwnfall. 

» 

I give it as most serious advice, never be 
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in debt. There is nothing so necessary to you 
as your own liberty and independence. Never 
let your mind be able to bear the degrading 
idea, that you owe something which you can- 
not pay. Be not obliged to pass a shop- win- 
dow, sneaking, and looking another way. That 
openness of countenance, so lovely in youth, 
cannot be kept up with a consciousness of this 
sort. Is your honour dear to you? depend 
upon it that tradesmen, one among another, 
talk you over, and your whole set, and your 
family connections, and^ your present follies 
without scruple; — nay, upon principle ; as they 
have a fellow-feeling for each other's prospe- 
rity, and often suffer too much by minors to 
feel indifferent when any fresh ones come upon 
their books. Could you bear to overhear such 
dialogues? could any principle solace your 
mind under it? would you not feel ready to 
return all you have had, in anger, perhaps ? 
Yet what right have you to be angry with any 
one but yourself? Nobody forced you to 
spend. Be angry with your own weakness, 
which consented to have what you could not 
pay for; blame that impatience of gratifica- 
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tion, which could not wait till your finances 
were in better order. By that time, perhaps, 
your vagary might have been over, and the 
having it at all would have appeared to you 
as it did at the time to your tardy friends. 

Be assured that the first thing you sufier 
to go down to book will not be the last. The 
same principle of inordinate desire will conti- 
nue in action, and put you upon adding an- 
other and another article,— each a trifle, a mere 
trifle, — each of which, so put down, tells the 
tradesman you are poor, so poor that you can- 
not pay such trifling sums. Do not subnvit to it. 

• 

Should you actually rub off these debts by 
honourable payment, then only see what a 
waste of money is gone for things of no real use 
to you. However, as you are out of debt, con- 
tinue so. Recoiled your very imcomfortable 
sensatioifes, a few times especially, while the 
debt remained. Having regained your liberty, 
be doubly chary of it. Escape like an af- 
frighted bird from the trap, and beware for the 

I 3 
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future of every bait Only with a weak mind 
can the temptation to begin a fresh account 
become succeflsfulr 

Do you hesitate, then, to survey the great 
disgrace of coming of age deep in debt. Fool- 
ishly has jthe youth managed, whose season of 
disfranchisement is saddened over by the con- 
sciousness of being by no means at liberty. 
Instead of surveying life as a fair field, open to 
energy ; the rememlnrance haunts him of debts, 
and boyish incumbrances, now loading the man^ 
and preventing the free use of his faculties and 
means. To have to ask assistance of friends 
to clear off, ought to be a very humiliat- 
ing business ; especially as then the na!ture 
of the debts, and the occasions of them, will 
appear to yourself in a different light firom 
what they now do. Some shame, some re- 
morse, must arise, unless all your feelings are 
rendered callous: a worse evil this than 
being in debt, a move absolute loss of more 
precious property. Yet often this follows as 
the natural consequence of the other. 
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A considerable evil attending upon extra- 
vagance, is the. frequent temptation.it pre- 
sents, and often, in a very pressing manner, 
of pursuing some underhand method of oU 
tainmg supplies. I dread almost to mention 
the artifices to which young lads resort when 
their necessities are urgent Your present 
unadulterated feelings would be shocked at 
many a true story which might be told, to warn 
you against this one grand inlet (small as it 
may appear), this giknd inlet of every misery, 
of every vice. The lottery-office is resorted to 
for relief, and sinks the appalled youth ten- 
fold deeper in debt. The annals of the gaming- 
house present mainy sad in&iances of precipi- 
tate ruin. Robbery, swindling, forgery, are the 
issue, in many cases— the lamentable issue 
of a silly youth running in debt. 

I have hastened to the catastrophe ; but 
possibly you intend never to approach those 
dreadful precipices. If so, avoid the first 
step ; it is your only true safety. Never be- 
guile yourself with the hope of stopping just 
where you at present propose. The way is 
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sloping, is slippery; the boundaries are ill 
defined. You will find yourself further gone 
than you mtended, ere you are aware* Your 
foncied wants once indulged, will become 
clamorous, and plead in a manner which 
you, not having been accustomed to deny, 
will not be able steadily and eventually to resist. 
Then the helps around you, who have chained 
you thus fast, will never suffer you to stop; 
some new temptation, or some new scheme of 
profit, shall be suggested to you ; and impor* « 
tunity, or threats, will succeed in plunging yo« 
still deeper into the dark abyss. 

Do not imagine this to be mere painting, 
or the dotage of those who, no longer young 
themselves, g^dge the little indulg^ces so 
-natural to youth. Nay, believe me, it is no 
wish to diminish your joys which dictates these 
pages ; rather it is the earnest hope of se- 
curhig your enjoyments to you, which can 
only be done by your exertions of principle 
now, resolutely to resist the fir9t, the smallest 
errors in economy. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

SNTIRS EDUCATIOK 18 FOR ETSKNITT. 

I 

Education, in all its effects upon youth, 
has for its object to prepare them for their 
various duties in life. We know the period 
when it must finish ; when the youth is launched 
upon life, whether completely rigged, whether 
thoroughly caulked, whether truly ballasted, 
and fully stored, or not; the signal strikes 
a salute of twenty-one, and off goes the vessel, 
to make its own way, to bear the buffet and 
the storm, to gather merchandize, and navigate 
according to the individual skill of the com- 
mander. We cannot but look with some anxiety 
at her motions ; if, or not, she glides gracefully 
off the stocks ; we watch to see whether she 
floats evenly, or has any unpropitious bias. 
Tutors, guardians, parents, friends, watch the 
first motion, and forbode, or hope, according 
to the^ tone of their own feelings. 
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youth is hearty, the man marries^ hl» (a- 
xnily riseSy his business prospers ; when, at the 
turning point of three and thirty , a fever attacks 
him ; his fu)l habit feeds it, his robust strength 
gives it power ; in the midst of all his schemes 
he is cut down ; all his talents are lost, his 
wealth greatly diminished, and his hopes 
dashed at a blow to the ground. — Or, still 
hale, the youthful candidate hopes to bring 
his talents to a proper market; he has been 
several times within an ace of a lucrative 
appointment. His abilities, indeed, are hi§^y 
esteemed; but the booby of some great 
lord mtist be provided for, and talent must 
fiuit upon a promise. The disappointment is 
bitter, but he bears it ; his sunken eye shows 
he does not bear it without effort ; his dimi- 
nisliing ardour lets another and another oppor- 
tunity slip by ; and with powers on which no 
cost or cultivation has been spared, he sinks 
unemployed, neglected, and dies of a broken 
heart. 

« 

In sad variety might instances like these 
be accumulated. They are not hinted at to 
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damp rising genius, or to repress mental 
- energy, in any of its exertions ; yet they 
would have a salutary influence should they 
impress the truth just stated — that were this 
lifer all, and being so uncertain as it is, it were 
-hardly worth while to sacrifice to it so much 
preparation, and actual energy, as mind is 
capable of exerting. 

But take eternity into the account, and 

the value of life rises ; the value of mind, and 

tho value of all that cultivates, adorns, and 

trains it. Those energies, which seem to have 

been wasted, when disappointment or death 

hinder them of their appropriate objects, will 

be found to have been highly useful, if, during 

all, the coming world were kept in sight. 

Whatever were the attainments made, if all 

-tended to put heavenly things into a better 

_ train, to recommend, and exalt to the mind 

~ the one thing needful, all is well. 

Supposing one is to exist in that unknown 
state, some education for it seems desirable. 
The thought of plunging into ^n unseen 
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world utterly unprepared for it, cannot be 
very agreeable ; yet this is hazarded, — nay, ha- 
zarded ¥nth the eyes open, by all who neglect 
religion. Much more becoming our intellecr 
tual character is it, to have an eye to our whole 
existence ; to look full in the face all we ex- 
pect to come, and to prepare whatever may be 
needful for our safe arrival thither* 

Religion is usually regarded as a thing by 
itself, which interferes and hinders our most 
necessary occupations ; which certainly cuts 
up by the roots all our pleasures, and spreads 
a veil of gloomy melancholy over the world, 
its busy concerns, and its most exquisite en- 
joyments. Is this the language of its firiends 
or of its enemies ; of those who have cordi- 
ally embraced it, or of those who wish to form 
an excuse for keeping aloof? The whole ac- 
count is false : it arises from misconception ; it 
will be disavowed by every one who has actually 
known its sweet and salutary influence. 

Rather say, that if, at the talismanic touch 
of religion,life changes its appearance^ it is seen 
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in its true colours ; many of its illusions die 
away, and what it is in reality starts out. It 
is the only touchstone by which its true value 
can be known ; that hydrostatic balance 
which takes away the imposing form of bulk, 
and reduces every thing to its specific gravity. 
The rattle, the gew-gaw, the gilt ginger- 
bread^ are appreciated rather low by ripening 
reason ; acquaintance with things much more 
important has reduced their value; and de- 
sires quite of another nature annihilate all the 
once eager wishes to possess and to enjoy 
them. Reason ripens. Ripening reason will 
frequently repeat this humiliating experiment, 
and will snatch out of our hand^rather engs^ 
us to throw away one after another— some of 
our most valued enjoyments. Ripening rea- 
son, in short, discovers that nothing in all this 
world is at all adequate to its cultivated, en- 
larging capacities. Intellect begins to spurn 
the baubles it has been amused with. And 
though, like a pettish child, it is tired of all, 
yet it knows not where to look for any thing 
better. Beauty, with all its fascination, grows 
stale ; fame is a plant of too tardy a growth to 
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be worth waiting for ; ambition makes w 
and giddy; and wealth, though to the 
held obstinately, is yet found to be inc 
ble of one-half which it was supposed abl 
do, and is discovered to have a debat 
benumbing effect, upon every mind whic 
-cordially attadied to it. Disgusted widi 
the mind, ill at ease, yet clii^ to it, un 
to devise any joy new, or poignant, or s 
fjriag. It is in this state of mind, wheth 
take place early or late, that religion pres 
her interminable perspective. The ac 
value of all at present possessed is rend 
■ very doubtiiilby it; but its relative value 
respects eteraity be^ns to appear. True, 
diminishes the apparent bulk of our i 
showy possessions, but life itself rises ir 
estimation, and many of its exercises are 
with other eyes. 

The situation in life, once lo eagerly thi 
jectof our ambition, was obtained; anc 
now feel it to be the very thing which hai 
■orbed all our faculties, debased all our 
ciples, and left us on the edge of etei 
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^orse than unprepared^ loaded with a druel 
lurden of enormous crimes. The sorrow we' 
beaded, which stripped us, which blasted all 
<mr prospects in life, has, however, given us 
time for thmking, and disposed us, though 
i;irith a broken heart, to listen to proposals of 
treasure which cannot be stolen, of aa inhe- 
ritance which is safely reserved. The idea 
of eternity rushes upon the mind, and makes 
all the puny concerns of time appear in their 
own littleness. Intellectuality is dissatisfied 
with earthly things; and conscious immor- 
tality looks dismayed on all around, by which, 
the soul has been cheated, and longs for some- 
thing suited to its coming existence; it can 
find this only in the pages of religion. 

Let us state a better case. Let ud suppose 
the youth, the highly-favoured youth, taught, 
led, cheered, by religion as his best companion 
and friend from, his early life/ From how 
many snares which ruin others will he be pro- 
tected ; from how many deceptions will he be 
preserved ? The worldly wonder to see him 
unmoved by what excites them to madness : 
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the truth is, he sees their madness, and fears 
to be bit. He is occupied with better things 
and has no need of their violent stimulants 
Has he sorrows, they are of admirable use to 
him, they loosen his mind from earthly enjoy- 
ments. The stated return of sacred seasons 
and services he hails ; they bring to his mind 
unseen reaUties, and initiate him in joys wliich 
are well preserved for his use. Amid all the 
pleasures of life, religion keeps him to that 
moderate use which avoids intoxication ; 
which long preserves the powers of enjoyment, 
and which leaves him master of himself all the 
while. Religion was of excellent use to him 
in his most laborious businesses : it settled 
many points presently, and adjusted claims, 
and smoothed down irritation, with admirable 
simplicity. And in the darkness of afflictions 
then shone forth her lamp with most brilliancy ; 
religion lightened his sorrows which seemed 
so heavy, by a comparison with that eternal 
weight of glory toward which they clear the 
way. 

The world have watched the man ; have 
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seen liim grow rich, but have not been aware 
of his internal growth, and mental treasures ; 
or they have seen him grow poor, and have 
pitied him ; their pity was little needed, for his 
heart was, by every scene, as by every lesson 
at school, receiving good impressions, and 
making progress in that best of education — 
that which prepares for an eternal world. 

Do not imagine, when we attribute such 
admirable efficacy to religion, that we mean 
by the term any mere routine of rites and 
duties. That sort of religion touches not the 
heart, and is itself among the most deceptive 
things by which souls are ruined. No, that 
sweet piety we reconmiend is a heart united 
to God. This cannot take place till sin is 
repented of, till the Saviour's atoning blood is 
applied, nor till the regenerating influence of 
the Holy Spirit is felt in its full activity. These 
ideas are usually scouted; the very terms are 
out of fashion. Be it so. As long, however, 
as man is a guilty creature, none of his own 
modes of approaching God can suffice ; happy 
is it, when, either sooner or later, the mind 
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discerns its true misery by sin, then, and not 
till then, will the only method of mercy be 
discerned, accepted, rejoiced in. 

But the youth spurns religion, especially 
any thing that pretends to lay hold of fiis heart, 
and rule him in a manner so complete. Well, 
what then ? He was brought up to attend 
divine service ; this was often very inconvenient. 
He had some qualms of conscience when he 
first began to break the Sabbath, but they soon 
wore oflf. He had some fears about wicked- 
ness, and hell, but he met with notions 
which set him quite at ease. He has lived a 
merry life, though his constitution is a little 
broken down. He carried his schemes thorough 
like a man ; making use of fools or knaves, 
as best suited his own purpose. It was neces- 
sary to deceive some for their own good ; it 
was necessary to quiet others as he could. 
He has succeeded, and is esteemed by the 
world a clever fellow. Without doubting his 
talents, I only ask, has not this man been in 
a course of education too ? His mind is much 
altered from what it was in youth; he has 
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learned, he has done, and he now is — ^what ? 
Let him launch into the world of spirits, he 
will find his appropriate station ; his educa- 
tion has not fitted him for heaven : his 
schemes, his principles, his feelings, his hard 
heart, his callous conscience, all smell of 
another place. He has gained sad eminence, 
made lamentable proficiency ; has been an apt 
scholar ; very obedient, when he thought 
himself free. As a brand fitted for the bum* 
ing, on whom the fire has begun to kindle, 
there lies he, on his dying bed, dreadfully 
prepared, well educated for a world of woe. 

But I cannot leave you with so sad an 
impression. Let us return to the pious youth, 
to the man of religion. He felt, all the way he 
travelled, his pilgrim character ; he perceived 
the value of the world, and used it as the 
master of it, not as its slave. He found it of 
admirable service in curing him of too great 
attachment to its attractions ; of admirable 
efficacy in training his mind to higher ambition. 
Many a lesson has he learned ; his long expe- 
rience has been of excellent advantage to him ; 
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he is become wise, and prudent, and rich. 
His knowledge will go with* him ; his wisdom 
will pass at the great tribunal ; his riches are 
of a nature to endure. His hopes are well 
founded, not on himself, but on the Saviour ; 
his feelings are in admirable training, filled 
with joy at the prospect, the hope of everlast-^ 
ing life. Like the head scholar about to 
leave the university, and take his station at 
court about the prince ; so waits the man of 
piety; well educated for heaven, whither all 
his cultivation has pointed, ready to depart, 
and enter into glory. Be ye followers of them, 
who, through faith and patience, are now in- 
heriting the promises. 
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